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Illustrations: In representing “Adminis- 
tration” as the theme of the cover design 
for this issue, Dan Shapiro drew part of 
College Board Review his inspiration from Northwest Indien 

048 wee waco totem poles, their arrangement implying 
hierarchy and their eyes vigilance, om- 
niscience, control. A more familiar sym- 
bol is found in the typewritten charac- 
ters running in the red of his design. 
Other illustrations from pages 6 to 23 
are by Stanley Wyatt and from pages 











NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Fall meeting 


Program and attendance: More than 
300 representatives of College Board 
member colleges and associations met 
on October 31 to hear staff reports and 
take action on committee recommen- 
dations. The meeting at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, was attended by 
representatives of 146 of the 171 mem- 
ber colleges and 21 of the 24 member 
educational associations, and by 18 of 
the 32 representatives-at-large, as well 
as by representatives of colleges and 
associations elected to membership 
during the meeting. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a report on the state of the Board by 
the Director, Frank H. Bowles, (page 
5), and to discussions of new pro- 
grams and proposals, S. A. Kendrick, 
Associate Director, described the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test program 
(page 8); George H. Hanford, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, reported the status of 
the School Transcript Service proposal 
(page 12); and William C. Fels, former 
Associate Director, discussed the back- 
ground and merits of an Executive 
Committee recommendation that the 
Board’s test score reporting procedure 
be studied with a view to its revision 
(page 16). This recommendation was 
approved by vote of the Board in the 
afternoon business session. 


New members: The election to mem- 
bership of nine colleges and seven 
associations brought the total College 
Board membership to 180 colleges 
(page 29) and 31 educational associa- 
tions. The new member colleges are 
Centre College of Kentucky, College 
of the Holy Cross, D’Youville College, 
Immaculate Heart College, Iona Col- 
lege, Moravian College, Queens Col- 
lege (Charlotte, N. C.), Wheelock Col- 
lege, and Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


The associations elected to member- 


ship are the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Incorporated; 
the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors; the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools; the IIli- 
nois High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion; the Independent School Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts; the Ohio High 
School Principals Association; and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Also at this meeting, membership 
privileges were extended to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, 
which has not as yet applied for formal 
membership. Membership privileges 
were similarly extended in April 1955 
to the United States Military Academy, 
which later became a member, and in 
October 1955 to the United States Air 
Force Academy. 


Committee elections: George F. Baug- 
ham, vice president for business affairs 
and treasurer of New York University, 
was elected a Custodian of the Board 
for a five-year term. He succeeds the 
Reverend William G. Ryan, president 
of Seton Hill College. The Custodians, 
five in number, are responsible for the 
management of the Board’s reserve 
funds and serve in addition as its Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

_ Executive Committee membership 
was increased to 18 with the election 
of five new members for three-year 
terms. Those elected were A. Blair 
Knapp, president of Denison Univer- 
sity; Lloyd S. Michael, superintendent 
of the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Edward Sanders, 
dean of students and dean of admis- 
sions of Pomona College; Walter F. 
Sheehan, headmaster of the Canter- 
bury School, New Milford, Connecti- 
cut; and the Very Reverend Robert J. 
Slavin, O.P., president of Providence 
College. Retiring members of the com- 
mittee are M. Robert Cobbledick, di- 


rector of admissions of Connecticut 


College; Matthew P. Gaffney, formerly 
principal of the New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and 
Albert E. Meder, Jr., dean of admin- 
istration of Rutgers University. 


Testing dates: The pattern of six test 
administrations which was introduced 
this fall will be repeated in the 1957-58 
academic year. The Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test will be offered on all six and 
the Achievement Tests on four of the 
dates. The schedule for both years fol- 


lows: 


Tests 1956-57 1957-58 
SAT and AT Dec. 1 Dec. 7 

SAT only Jan. 12 Jan. 11 
SAT only Feb. 16 Feb. 8 

SAT and AT Mar. 16 Mar. 15 
SAT and AT May 18 May 17 
SAT and AT Aug. 14 Aug. 13 


The Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions will be administered during the 
week of May 13-17, 1957. 

Separate bulletins of information 
for the 1956-57 Scholastic Aptitude 
Test—Achievement Test program, and 
the Advanced Placement Examinations 
program are available on request and 
may be obtained by writing to College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J., or Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Bulletins for the 
1957-58 academic year will be distrib- 
uted next September. 


Finances: Several questions con- 
cerned with the Board’s financial posi- 
tion and its relationship to the finan- 
cial situation of the Educational Test- 
ing Service were presented and dis- 
cussed at the October meeting. 

The Committee on Finance re- 
ported an operating deficit of $273,- 
000 for 1955-56 and the probability of 
a similar deficit for the current year, 
explaining that expense and revenue 
totals had not balanced because costs 
had been greater and income less than 





anticipated at the time both budgets 
were prepared. Income had been less 
than that estimated on the basis of 
January test registration figures, which 
were disproportionately greater than 
those of later registration periods, 
while expenses incurred to serve a rap- 
idly growing number of candidates, 
and particularly to develop and main- 
tain some of the newer programs, had 
exceeded the amounts anticipated in 
the budget. 

During 1955-56 the volume of Board 
business grew by nearly 50 per cent, 
an increase which came on top of a 
150 per cent rise during the preceding 
seven years. In 1955-56 the number of 
candidates went from the 1954-55 total 
of 169,000 to 236,000 and the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program and Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test were added to 
the Board’s activities. ETS outgrew its 
Princeton building, finding additional 
working and storage space in stores 
and garages, and expanded its staff 
from 400 to 500. Although Board in- 
come rose from the preceding year’s 
$1,704,248 to $2,318,531, its costs in- 
creased from $1,658,228 to $2,591,460. 

In consideration of this deficit oper- 
ation, the Committee on Finance rec- 
ommended with the approval of the 
Executive Committee that the fees of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
Achievement Tests be increased, re- 
spectively, from $6 to $7 and from $8 
to $9 starting with the 1957-58 year. 
Following a discussion of some of the 
financial factors involved in the oper- 
ation of the Board’s programs and 
services, the fee increase resolution 
was tabled for further study as the re- 
sult of a favorable vote on a motion 
presented in the name of several mem- 
ber colleges by Arthur Howe, Jr., dean 
of admissions and student appoint- 
ments, Yale University. A second mo- 
tion presented by Mr. Howe, which 
would have instructed the Executive 
Committee to appoint a commission to 
review the full scope of the Board’s 
operations and present functions, was 
defeated. 

The Board also voted an immediate 
commitment to assist Educational Test- 
ing Service to meet plant expansion 
needs. It was explained that when ETS 
was established provision was not 
made in the contractual relationship 
between the testing service and the 


Board for the accumulation of capital 
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assets large enough to provide the fa- 


cilities now required to serve the 
Board. In order to make it possible for 
ETS to remedy this situation promptly, 
the Board approved a payment of 
$500,000 over a four-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1957, with the under- 
standing that the amount will be re- 
negotiated after one year. 


Associate Director appointed 


Pearson succeeds Fels: Richard Pear- 
son has been appointed Associate Di- 
rector of the College Board to succeed 
William C. Fels, who resigned the post 
in September to become Associate 
Provost of Columbia University. 

Mr. Pearson was the College Board 
program director at Educational Test- 
ing Service from 1952 to 1956 and 
program coordination director for all 
ETS college entrance activities in 1955- 
56. A graduate of Yale University, he 
has done graduate work in psychology 
at Yale and the University of Southern 
California. After a year as research 
assistant in the Student Appointment 
Bureau at Yale and three years service 
in the Aviation Psychology Program 
of the United States Army Air Forces 
during the war, he joined the staff of 
the Board in 1946 as assistant to the 
director of statistical analysis. He was 
appointed assistant director of the 
Los Angeles office of ETs in 1948'and 
served in that capacity until named 
Board program director in 1952. 

Mr. Fels returned to Columbia, 
where he was formerly assistant to the 
general secretary of the university, 
after eight years of Board service. His 
many accomplishments and contribu- 
tions to the Board’s programs and 
services during this period were de- 
scribed by Director Frank H. Bowles 
at the fall meeting as “‘an indispensable 
part of the growth and development 
of the organization.” 


Other staff changes: Richard G. King 
resigned as Assistant Director of the 
Board at the end of the last academic 
year to accept appointment at Harvard 
College as associate director of admis- 
sions and financial aid. Among Mr. 
King’s major activities during his two 
years as a member of the staff, were 
the organization of the College Schol- 
arship Service and collaboration with 
Henry S. Dyer in the preparation of 


College Board Scores No. 2, the manual 
on the use and interpretation of Board 
test scores. 

Staff changes announced at the be- 
ginning of the current academic year 
included the appointments of Joshua 
A. Fishman, formerly Research Associ- 
ate, as Assistant Director; Gene R. 
Hawes, formerly Assistant Editor, as 
Associate Editor; and Barbara L, 
Diehl, formerly Editorial Assistant, as 
Assistant Editor. 


Board gets Carnegie grant 


Mathematics Commission aided: The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York an- 
nounced on December 3 the grant of 
150,000 dollars to the College Board 
toward support of the work of the 
Board’s Commission on Mathematics. 
The grant will run over a five-year 
period. 

A group of 13 school and college 
teachers, the commission was formed 
in the fall of 1955 to study and recom. 
mend desirable changes in the second- 
ary school mathematics curriculum. 


Teaching units drafted: First drafts of 
28 sample teaching units were pre- 
pared last summer by commission 
members. These and additional units 
will accompany the group’s eventual 
recommendations as concrete examples 
of topics which could be introduced 


into classroom teaching. 


Bibliography compiled: A_bibliog- 
raphy for teachers who might wish to 
undertake self-study pertinent to the 
commission’s recommendations, and 
suggestions concerning the undergrad- 
uate and graduate training of future 
secondary school mathematics teach- 
ers, were also drafted in preliminary 
form during the summer. The commis- 
sion hopes that teachers, by studying 
the bibliography, sample units, and 
projected course outlines in connec- 
tion with its general recommendations, 
will clearly understand the content the 
commission believes might be taught. 

Over the past year members of the 
group have addressed and consulted 
with school and college teachers in 
many parts of the country on commis- 
sion plans and proposals, and the 
group plans to continue such work as 
actively as possible. It has also pre- 
pared an eight-page statement of ob- 
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jectives which is available on request. 
The commission welcomes comments 
and inquiries, which should be ad- 
dressed to it at College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 425 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


1956-57 publications 


Annual subscription: Seven publica- 
tions scheduled for distribution to sub- 
scribers during the current academic 
year were described in a College Board 
announcement sent to schools and col- 
leges in September. 

Several of the publications, in addi- 
tion to this issue of the College Board 
Review (three issues, $1), are now 
available. They include two new book- 
lets, A Description of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test ($.50) and A Description 
of the Achievement Tests ($.50), and 
the third annual volume of papers pre- 
sented at the Colloquium on College 
Admissions, College Admissions No. 3 
($3). The descriptive booklets will be 
sent to students without charge when 
they register to take the tests. 

Encouraging Scientific Talent 
($3.50) by Charles C. Cole, Jr. was 
published in September. This book 
presents the findings of a study con- 
ducted by the Board for the National 
Science Foundation and reports in de- 
tail the results of the most extensive 
nation-wide survey yet made of high 
school students and their plans. 

Publications which will be distrib- 
uted to subscribers later in the year are 
the Report of the Director, 1955-56 
($.50) and the 1956-57 Supplement to 
College Board Scores No. 2 ($.50). 

Subscribers may order any of the 
seven publications at the prices indi- 
cated above, or one or more sets of 
them at a reduced rate. The special 
rate is $8 for all seven, or $5 for all 
except Encouraging Scientific Talent. 
Orders should be addressed to College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 
592, Princeton, N. J., or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Also available: Other publications 
which may be ordered are The College 
Handbook, 1955-6 ($1), College Board 
Scores No. 2 ($1.50, including 1956-57 
Supplement when published), College 
Admissions No. 1 ($3.95), and College 
Admissions No. 2 ($3.50). The College 
Handbook includes a table of the 1956- 


57 College Board test and testing date 
requirements of the member colleges 
(available separately at $.25 per copy). 


Newsletters: In November the Board 
distributed the first issue of College 
Board News, a newsletter prepared for 
schools and colleges whose students 
take Board tests and make use of its 
other services. College Board News 
will be published from time to time to 
provide brief accounts of Board ac- 
tions and proposals which are of inter- 
est to guidance and admissions officers. 
It will not cover Board activities as 
fully as does the College Board Review. 

Developments in the Advanced 
Placement Program (page 19) will 
continue to be reported in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program Newsletter. 
Two issues were distributed last year. 


Candidates Reply Date 


139 colleges subscribe: The May 22 
Candidates Reply Date for 1957 will 
be observed by 139 College Board 
member colleges (page 29). Under the 
terms of their agreement these colleges 
will not require any candidate admit- 
ted as a freshman to give notice before 
that date of his decision to attend one 
of the institutions. 

The agreement permits the candi- 
date to consider all acceptances re- 
ceived from the colleges to which he 
has applied before making a final 
choice. It is emphasized, however, that 
if he reaches a decision before May 22, 
he should be encouraged to notify that 
college at once, as well as inform other 
colleges which have admitted him, that 
he has decided to attend another in- 
stitution. 

The date is set by the Board at its 
spring meeting to provide the colleges 
at least 30 days after they receive the 
March Achievement Test scores in 
which to complete their consideration 
of applications and notify candidates 
of action taken on them. 

The number of colleges participat- 
ing in the agreement has increased 
steadily since 1948 when it was estab- 
lished as the Uniform Acceptance Date 
by Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Princeton, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Yale. 
Thirty-eight colleges subscribed to the 
date in 1949, 62 in 1950, 71 in 1951, 
82 in 1952, and 85 in 1953. There were 


103 participating colleges in 1954, 
when the Board accepted responsibil- 
ity for the agreement and it was re- 
named the Candidates Reply Date, 120 
in 1955, and 129 in 1956. 


Colloquium, Seminar held 


Two four-day meetings: The College 
Board added a second four-day pro- 
gram to its schedule of meetings this 
fall with the introduction of a Seminar 
on Admissions Information in the first 
week of September. The fourth annual 
Colloquium on College Admissions was 
held during the four days preceding 
the Board meeting on October 31. The 
proceedings of the Seminar, Admis- 
sions Information No. 1, and those of 
the Colloquium, College Admissions 
No. 4, will be published later this year. 


At Endicott: Fifty-six college officers 
participated in the Seminar as guests 
of the International Business Machines 
Corporation at its Endicott, N. Y. 
plant. The program, which included 
an introductory address by Dean 
George D. Stoddard, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University (page 
24), was devoted to discussions of spe- 
cific techniques of collecting, interpret- 
ing, and using admissions information 
to benefit the student and the college. 
The methods described included those 
developed by several Board member 
colleges to meet their own needs, as 
well as measures generally applicable 
to all colleges interested in gathering 
and evaluating information effectively. 


At Arden House: The Colloquium, held 
at Columbia University’s Arden House, 
Harriman, N. Y., was addressed to 
questions of mutual concern to schools 
and colleges, both of which were rep- 
resented among the 96 participants. 
These topics included the use of char- 
acter and personality appraisals in col- 
lege admissions, the function of grades, 
rank in class, and tests in evaluating 
candidates’ academic credentials, the 
administration of scholarships, and 
admissions and guidance problems 
and practices. A feature of the program 
was assignment of the participants to 
mock admissions committees which 
were given the credentials of the same 
candidates and asked to arrive at inde- 
pendent judgments of their chances of 
success at various types of colleges. 
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| Varieties of secondary school transcript 
forms are blended into a harmony of tones, 
shapes, and markings by artist Nicholas 
- Musi through manipulation of photostatic 


| Processes. Approaching the same subject 


| from a practical rather than an esthetic 
| Viewpoint, the article on pages 12-16 ex- 
| plains the School Transcript Service pro- 
posal and reports on reactions to it. 


BY FRANK H. BOWLES 


Predictions and plans 


This article is adapted from the report 
on the state of the College Board pre- 
sented by Mr. Bowles at the fall meeting 
of the Board. It is followed by staff re- 
ports on the Scholarship Qualifying 
Test program (page 8), the proposed 
School Transcript Service (page 12), 
and the proposed revision of test score 
reporting procedures (page 16) also 
made at the meeting. 


Last April I began my report on the 
state of the College Board with the in- 
formation that operations for the year 
1955-56 had been originally planned 
in expectation of a candidate volume 
of 240,000. This figure proved to be 
approximately correct. The actual final 
figure was 236,000, which represented 
a net increase of 67,000 over the 1954- 
55 figure of 169,000. 

I cannot this year report an estimate 
comparable to that of last year, be- 
cause we have made changes in ad- 
ministrative procedures which will re- 
quire us to count the Achievement 
Tests and the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
separately. However, had we last year 
estimated candidate volume by consid- 
ering the two types of tests separately, 
we would have had a candidate volume 
of 297,000. This year, on that basis of 
estimate, we expect 364,000 candi- 
dates, or an increase of 23 per cent 
over last year. 

The Board’s growth over the past 
five years and the attendant problems 
touching every phase of our activity 
led me over the summer to devote a 
good deal of time to an investigation 
into the probable structure of Amer- 
ican higher education under the pres- 
sure of increasing enrollments. By so 
doing I hoped I might be able to form 
some estimate as to the probable future 
of the Board, having in mind the mis- 
sion that we might be called upon to 
perform, the size of the task that would 
come with the mission, the organiza- 
tion that would have to be set up both 
by ourselves and the Educational Test- 


ing Service to deal with the task, and 
the financial implications of the task 
and the program. The research was 
based entirely upon statistical studies. 

The first fact which appeared—and 
this to me was the fact of real impor- 
tance—is that some 230 institutions, in- 
cluding complex liberal arts colleges, 
small universities, large universities, 
and 30 scientific and technical institu- 
tions, are responsible in any given year 
for awarding over 60 per cent of all the 
degrees awarded in America by insti- 
tutions of higher education. This 
group of 230 is based on accredited 
institutions of higher education, num- 
bering in all some 1,550. 

While this fact is startling, it should 
not be surprising, for it has been 
known for a long time that the large 
institutions necessarily carry the major 
part of the educational load. 

The second fact is that these 230 in- 
stitutions award over 70 per cent of all 
professional degrees and over 90 per 
cent of all graduate degrees. In other 
words, this group amounts to a con- 
centration at the center of American 
education which not only carries most 
of the load, but which sets the stand- 
ards, and through graduate and profes- 
sional schools carries on most of the 
nation’s professional education and 
gives the final years of instruction to 
most of our teachers. 

The final item I shall produce con- 
cerning these institutions is that they 
are about evenly divided between pub- 
lic and private support and control 
and that almost every one of the pri- 
vate institutions, and a surprisingly 
large number of the public institu- 
tions, are presently members of the 
College Board. 

In other words, the largest part of 
the Board’s present membership is 
made up of institutions now carrying 
the largest part of the work of Ameri- 
can higher education. Furthermore, a 
glance at the smaller institutions which 
are members reveals the fact that with 








very few exceptions these institutions 
send a substantial percentage of their 


graduates on to professional and grad- 
uate work in aforementioned large in- 
stitutions, and are, therefore, in a sense 
a part of those larger institutions. 
This analysis, it seems to me, pre- 
sents some very clear indicators as to 
the probable future of the Board if it 
continues its policy of operating as a 
service agency for those institutions 
carrying the major portion of the 
operating load. It is, I believe, a gen- 
erally accepted belief that enrollment 
in our colleges and universities will, 
by 1975, be double our present enroll- 
ment. If the assumption is made (and 
I believe it to be a correct one) that as 
enrollments double they will do so 
within the present pattern of concen- 
trating the major portion of the load 
upon a relatively small number of in- 
stitutions, then I suggest that by 1975 
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we should expect that 70 per cent of 
the doubled enrollment will be carried 
by some 500 institutions, and that 
seme 100 to 200 smaller colleges and 
professional schools will stand out as 
the principal feeders for these 500 in- 
stitutions. 

This in its turn suggests that if the 
Board continues to work along the 
lines of its present policy it will, by 
1975, be an association composed of 
between 400 and 500 colleges, univer- 
sities, and technical schools, and that 
it will by that date be responsible for 
testing programs dealing with up- 
wards of a million candidates a year. 

Very nearly every meeting of the 
Board for the past five years has been 
concerned with the discussion of a new 
program that the Board is considering 
or has been requested to undertake, or 
with a report on a new program that 
has just been undertaken, or with a 
problem of modification of one of our 
existing programs to meet new condi- 
tions. 

All this is by way of sounding the 
warning that we are in a time of rapid 
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change, and that these changes are 
certain to affect the Board. They will 
affect the Board whether the Board 
changes with the times or not, for 
whether we stand fast in our existing 
mission, existing size, and existing or- 
ganization, or whether we undertake to 
meet each new demand as it becomes 
a proven demand, it is certain that we 
will not be the same organization in 
1975 as we are today. 


Incorporation plans 


With this as a background statement, 
I will now turn to a discussion of the 
activities of recent months and the ac- 
tivities projected for the balance of the 
year. Under the item of Incorporation, 
I must once again, as I did last April, 
call attention to the fact that the Board 
is now approximately in the middle of 
the legal process of changing from an 
unincorporated association to a mem- 
bership corporation. With the mem- 
bers’ approval that the Board be or- 
ganized as a non-profit corporation 
under the Membership Corporation 
Law of the State of New York, the 
necessary steps can be taken to file a 
Certificate of Incorporation and, when 
that has been done—and not until then 
—the Board will be asked to vote upon 
the proposed new Articles of Associa- 
tion and By-Laws. These two docu- 
ments together have several features 
which are not included in the docu- 
ments under which we are now oper- 
ating. For example, there is provision 
for direct secondary school representa- 
tion, although no plan is provided 
whereby this is to be accomplished. 

It may be noted, too, that there are 
only institutional and associational 
members provided for. Since this is the 
case the time-honored category of vot- 
ing representatives-at-large disap- 
pears. Provision for representatives-at- 
large, who will be accorded the priv- 
ileges of the floor, has been retained 
but they will no longer be voting mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Next, the Custodians (who have for 
seven out of the last eight years been 
in the enviable position of Supervisors 
of the Surplus and who, as of June 30 
of this year, took over the alternative 
position of Directors of the Deficit) 
have disappeared from our lists of 
elected officers, to be replaced in the 
person of the same individuals by a 





less glamorous but equally respected 
Committee on Finance. Their disap- 
pearance is brought about by the fact 
that under the incorporated status the 
Board’s property will be vested di- 
rectly in the Corporation and will no 
longer need to be vested in a group of 
officers specially designated for this 
purpose. 

Finally, the Board is for the first 
time in its history planning the use of 
the title of President for its chief ex. 
ecutive officer. This change of title 
will have the principal advantage of 
making it possible to use the title of 
Director to designate staff members 
who are responsible for specific pro- 
grams. 

One final note with respect to incor- 
poration. I think it should be clear that 
this move represents a step in the di- 
rection of a representative form of 
governance for the Board as distinct 
from the town-meeting form under 
which it has existed since its organiza- 
tion. This town-meeting form of gov- 
ernance has so many agreeable and at- 
tractive features that we have been 
reluctant to abandon it. Before plan- 
ning to do so, we sought and received 
assurance from our legal advisers that 
the new form of association would re- 
tain the principal feature of the old, 
namely, that the Board itself, in meet- 
ing assembled, would have final con- 
trol over matters of Board policy. 

With respect to the Board’s finances, 
I would like to make the following 
points: 

1. That my statement last April, that 
we were dealing with the prospect of 
completing the current fiscal year with 
a pleasant operating surplus and the 
prospect of an even more substantial 
surplus for 1956-57, has turned out (to 
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understate the matter) to be wrong. 
Our operating deficit for fiscal 1955- 
56 was $273,000. Our operating def- 
icit for fiscal 1956-57 is now estimated 
at $282,000. In neither case have we 
included income from the Custodians’ 
Fund, amounting to some $40,000 in 
1955-56 and probably to some $25,000 
in our income statement, since until 
this year it has been our policy to hold 
this fund for reinvestment. 

2. I would note that the size of this 
deficit is due to two separate factors. 
First, the year just closed was the first 
year of full-scale operation of two 
large programs, the College Scholar- 
ship Service and the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. We knew before the 
year started that each of these new 
programs would operate at a deficit 
but had not expected that the deficit 
would be as large as it turned out to 
be, and we had expected that income 
from other fees would cover it. Second, 
that the steady increase in services 
which have gone along with the 
Board’s regular program and our 
maintenance of fees at the 1949 level, 
despite the known inflation of the dol- 
lar which has taken place since then, 
together produced a situation in which 
our regular program, while continuing 
to cover its own cost, did not produce 
a surplus sufficient to offset the deficits 
on our new programs. 

Accordingly, instead of reducing 
fees, as we had hoped last April we 
would be able to do, we are obliged to 
recommend that they be increased. 
Further, we will note that we believe 
it would be necessary to make this 
recommendation even if we had no 
deficit-producing programs. 

A third point to be made with re- 
spect to finances is that there are ways 
of increasing our income by repricing 
the special services requested by some 
institutions, the publications, and cer- 
tain of our underpriced regular serv- 
ices, particularly the College Scholar- 
ship Service, so that they will at least 
cover costs. At the same time, it is pos- 
sible to make economies in the conduct 
of the Board’s present program, and to 
avoid or postpone certain expenses 
such as proposed studies, meetings, 
and publications. Thus we believe that 
with a fee increase added to these other 
measures we can expect to be out of 
our period of deficit operation by the 
end of this fiscal year. 


The fourth and final item with re- 
spect to finances, is to note our need 
to assist the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice in its development plans. Last April 
I indicated that the Board’s commit- 
tees recognized the need to offer such 
assistance and would undertake to do 
what they could. Now, in the light of 
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the probable future needs as under- 
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lined by the opening part of this re- 
port, I can go further and say that the 
Board’s committees recognize that the 
need to assist the Educational Testing 
Service takes place, with the conduct 
of our on-going programs, as an item 
of first priority. In the long run, of 
course, the extent of the assistance de- 
pends upon the Board’s ability to live 
with its income, but with both the 
Board and the Educational Testing 
Service recognizing that this is a limit- 
ing factor, I believe we can feel con- 
fident that all possible economies and 
frugalities will be observed. 


The Board’s future program 


The next and the longest part of my re- 
port has to do with program. As I com- 
mented earlier, each of the last five 
years has seen the Board considering 
a new service or undertaking a new 
program. So long as the Board remains 
the only major service agency in 
America working in the field of transi- 
tion from school to college, I believe 
that the discussion of new programs 
and services will be an annual feature 
of its meetings. However, I believe that 
there will be a shift from consideration 
of new services to a review, reconsid- 
eration, and probably a rearrangement 
of the Board’s program. The program 
that may well emerge from such re- 
views would have three features. 

The first is a provision for college 
guidance through the use of tests 
which are either Board tests or related 
to Board tests, given to secondary 
school students beginning in the tenth 
grade. These tests will serve two pur- 





poses. They will make possible early 
college guidance so that prospective 
college applicants can adjust their sec- 
ondary school programs and work 
habits to fit in with their ultimate col- 
lege objectives. Second, they will sup- 
plement the school’s efforts in the 
guidance of superior students toward 
programs of advanced preparation. I 
refer to the Advanced Placement Tests, 
which give every evidence of making 
a really significant contribution to 
both secondary and higher education. 
Following the administration of 
these guidance and counseling tests in 
the secondary schools, I believe we can 
expect the use of an extended and 
broadened test serving somewhat the 
same general purpose as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test but yielding more scores 
and therefore more information con- 
cerning the candidate. This test will be 
administered not later than the middle 
of the twelfth-grade year and may be 
administered earlier. It may well be 
accepted by most institutions as the 
principal admissions test. We are pres- 
ently well along in the development of 
such tests, called the Tests of Devel- 
oped Ability. We hope that when the 
development is complete and when the 
tests are ready for inclusion in the 
program, a full day of these tests will 
produce results comparable to and on 
the whole probably more useful than 
a day’s testing using our present Scho- 
lastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests. 

As the final stage in this admissions 
testing program, a series of admitted 
student tests, such as those recom- 
mended by the Subcommittee on Ex- 
aminations in 1951, could be admin- 
istered either in late May or early June. 
This series, composed of our present 
Achievement Tests and Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations, would be for 
placement purposes only. The results 
would reach the colleges in plenty of 
time for use in the programming of 
their class when it enters in the fall. 

I realize that this outline of an ideal- 
ized possible college entrance pro- 
gram has not covered adequately 
either the problem of scholarship com- 
petitions nor the problem of those 
institutions whose applicants incorrig- 
ibly turn up during the summer before 
school starts in the fall. I have not done 
so because of the hope that in a few 

years the administration of scholar- 
ship programs will be so well under- 








stood and so well integrated with regu- 
lar admissions programs that they will 
not require a special testing program. 
Those institutions that are plagued 
with late applicants, | suspect, may 





find that the pressure of candidates in 
the years ahead will effect a cure that 
no amount of present treatment could 
possibly achieve. 

In discussing this program I have 
not mentioned anything that has not at 
one time or another been proposed by 
Board committees or staff. However, | 
have restated it here because I believe 
that it is urgent now to begin to make 
some specific plans to handle the ob- 
viously increasing pressures of candi- 
dates. It is essential that in making 
plans we remember that we are in the 
last analysis planning for the candi- 
dates; not for the schools, colleges, or 
systems but for the individual students 
who constitute the collective reason for 
all of our endeavors. I feel it to be so 
urgent that I plan to recommend to the 
Committee on Examinations that they 
appoint a special subcommittee to re- 
view the examination program. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that such a 
committee can bring in a report which, 
like the report of the Subcommittee on 
Achievement Tests, will have been fully 
implemented within five years, but we 
can hope that they will profit by the 
example of this committee. 

The final item has to do with re- 
search and development. Under this 
heading, I should report first on the 
Commission on Mathematics, which 
while neither a research nor a de- 
velopment activity is both reviewing 
and looking forward in the field of the 
testing and the teaching of mathemat- 
ics. The work of the Commission has 
revealed a surprisingly widespread 
agreement that it is high time for a 
review of the entire field of secondary 
mathematics. At the present time, | 
can only report that the Commission 


members have been at work for over 





a year, that they have made a good deal 
of progress, and that they have gotten 
far enough along to be considering the 
problem of writing a report. 

Another item in the field of research 
and development is a technical one 
having to do with the measurement 
efficiency of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test over its entire range of difficulty. 
This is a problem brought to us by the 
fact that the wider use of the SAT is 
certain to bring to the test groups of 
students who, although they will score 
in the lower ranges of the test, will 
nevertheless go on to college. The col- 
leges to which they will go (and, in- 
deed, are going) are interested in using 
SAT scores for predictions of college 
success. The Board must be in a posi- 
tion to give assurance that these pre- 
dictions can be validly and reliably 
based on SAT scores. Since this is a 
question of relatively recent origin 
which has not been subjected to extens- 
ive research, research is now being 
undertaken and, if the results of the 
research indicate that changes in the 
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On October 24, some 166,000 students 
in almost 13,000 secondary schools be- 
gan answering the questions that make 
up the College Board’s newest exam- 
ination, the Scholarship Qualifying 
Test. The next step was to report the 
scores earned to schools, loosing upon 
American education another flood of 
numbers that are purported to have 
something important to say about 
young men and women. It is my pur- 
pose to review the events and consid- 
erations that led to the Board’s spon- 
sorship of this examination, to provide 
what news there is of its first admin- 
istration, and particularly to look 
ahead to the problems and possibilities 
that seem to attach to the existence of 
the test. 

The sQT program was recommended 
to the Board by its committees and was 
adopted to serve the needs of national 


scholarship programs while reducing 


the number of different examinations 





test are needed, the test will be revised 
accordingly. 

With these comments on the Board 
and its activities, I approach the close 
of this report. The year which closed 
on June 30, 1956, was the first of eight 
in which I have been required to report 
an operating deficit. From that stand- 
point, it was a distinctly unglamorous 
year. However, that same year saw the 
Board’s services and activities almost 
double those of the preceding year 
and the level of interest and participa- 
tion in the Board’s affairs on the part 
of its member institutions at its highest 
point. From this standpoint, the year 
was successful and glamorous. It has 
been noted before, and in fields other 
than that of college entrance testing, 
that glamor and financial stability do 
not necessarily go together, but it is 
worth commenting that there is no rea- 
son why they cannot be joined. I trust 
that the optimistic belief of the Board 
committees and the staff that this join- 
ture can be accomplished will be 
shared by all. 


—the SQr 


urged or even forced upon the schools 
by external agencies. 

Since World War II, there has devel- 
oped a tremendous concern for the 
discovery and encouragement of hu- 
man talent. Once recovered from a 
brief mad conviction that we had too 
many engineers and scientists, too 
much manpower, and a dangerous sur- 
plus of human skill, we discovered 
some time ago that there is not nearly 
enough trained talent in any field. We 
also discovered that some of the best 
young talents in the population were 
going uncultivated while education, 
the arts, and industry were going un- 
manned. These discoveries led to mas- 
sive and furious activity, some of it 
virtually random. There was, and is, a 
flood of oratory and a plague of con- 
ferring. There was, and is, a scramble 
among professional groups for a share 
of such talent as lies readily at hand. 
More happily, there has been a very 




















A search for talent has developed 


significant development of organized 
effort both to find the gifted and to 
provide the encouragement and the 
means for their education. 

Most of us have welcomed in prin- 
ciple the appearance of new national 
agencies organized to secure funds 
from private sources and to award 
these funds as college scholarships to 
youngsters selected according to abil- 
ity and supported according to need. 
In practice, there have been problems, 
including those discussed in detail by 
B. Alden Thresher at the Board meet- 
ing a year ago.' The SQT program is 
a response to one of those practical 
problems—the need for finding talent 
wherever it is, without undue expense, 
and particularly without harassing the 
schools with an intolerable multiplicity 
of examinations. 

A year ago, John M. Stalnaker, 
president of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, entered into con- 
versations with the officers of the 
Board and of the Educational Testing 
Service to explore the desirability of 
the Board’s undertaking sponsorship 
of a preliminary scholarship screen- 
ing test. National Merit had already 
sponsored such a test in an attempt to 
reduce to manageable size the number 
of contestants asked to undertake the 
more expensive and time-consuming 
activities necessary for final selection 
of National Merit winners. There 
seemed to be a number of advantages 


1B. A. Thresher, “Sponsored Scholarships 
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in sponsorship by the College Board. 

As a national association of edu- 
cators long concerned with examina- 
tions and with the movement of stu- 
dents from school to college, the Board 
is a very appropriate agency to offer 
an examination for not just one corpo- 
ration but for any of the many groups 
that might need such a service. If a 
reasonable number of scholarship 
sponsors could be found who would 
use a Board examination in lieu of 
separate examinations of their own, 
the schools would be spared requests 
to give time and effort to the admin- 
istration of several separate and dif- 
ferent scholarship contests. This 
seemed a very great advantage. 

At the same time, under Board spon- 
sorship, the student might be offered 
reasonably understandable and eco- 
nomical access to competition for all 
or most of the scholarships being 
offered. 

Thirdly, the three agencies involved 
each had a strong interest in increas- 
ing and improving the information 
available to schools for the guidance 
of talented students. To be sure, the 
senior year is not the ideal time to be- 
gin a search for talent, nor does every 
school lack the staff to do the job for 
itself. There is, however, good reason 
to believe that a great many gifted 
seniors pass unnoticed and unencour- 
aged from our high schools each year. 
A well-constructed aptitude examina- 
tion, administered everywhere, and re- 
ported to schools with appropriate in- 
terpretive materials, promised benefits 
less visible but probably much greater 
than the actual scholarships awarded 
by sponsors. 

This examination also would yield, 
as a by-product, a central roster of 
scores which would provide the data 
for studies of national manpower and 
would conceivably provide the means 
for new donors to spend money wisely 
and, we hoped, abundantly. 

These advantages seemed great 
enough and the mission seemed appro- 
priate enough to the Board’s character 
and resources to encourage the devel- 
opment ef plans for a scholarship 
qualifying examination sponsored by 
the Board, and prepared and serviced 
by ETs, with National Merit as a 
major, though not exclusive, user. 

The advantages sought imposed a 
very definite set of specifications upon 





the examination. It must be attractive 
to candidates and to schools, it must 
be economical, it must be accessible to 
students everywhere, it must be tech- 
nically excellent, and scores must be 
reported in useful form to all the 
places where use could be made of 
them. 

The attractiveness of the program 
seemed reasonably assured as soon as 
a number of sponsors had agreed to 
use the test results. Sixteen sponsors, 
including, for example, the National 
Honor Society, the National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents, and the Scholarship Testing 
Program of Indiana Colleges and Uni- 
versities, took part this year. The num- 
ber of candidates and of schools par- 
ticipating in the first administration 
was encouraging, although still less 
than the number eventually hoped for. 


Free for top 5 per cent 


A satisfactory fee structure has also 
been reached, we believe. National 
Merit has wanted from the beginning 
to pay the test fees of its candidates. 
Not being infinitely rich, it has under- 
standably restricted the number of 
candidates for which it will pay to 5 
per cent of a senior class, the 5 per 
cent being selected by the school by 
whatever method it thinks best. Clear- 
ly, though, restriction of the examina- 
tion to any 5 per cent of high school 
seniors does not completely fulfill the 
specifications for a massive national 
talent search. We have provided, there- 
fore, that any student may take the test 
upon payment of a fee of one dollar. 
The integer one is particularly inter- 
esting mathematically, and a dollar is 
easy to collect, send, receive, count, 
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record, remember, and even, in 1956, 
to pay. 

Desirable as the fee agreed upon 
seemed, we were not unmindful of the 
Board’s budget. In order to offer the 
examination at a cost of only one dol- 
lar to the candidate, a number of econ- 
omies were necessary which seemed 
practical in this program, although 
they are neither desirable nor possible 
for most other Board examinations. 

The schools were asked to accept the 
burden of enrolling candidates and ad- 
ministering the examination. Since the 
SQT is administered only once each 
year and reduces the amount of testing 
necessary in the schools, this does not 
seem to be an intolerable arrangement. 
The school both gains access to schol- 
arship competitions for its students 
and receives for its trouble a roster of 
test scores for use in guidance. 

The elimination of the need for sev- 
eral forms of the examination, for in- 
dividual registration and fee collec- 
tion, for the establishment of special 
centers, and for multiple reporting of 
individual scores, promises to make 
the desired fee possible. 

There are, however, certain disad- 
vantages accompanying these econ- 
omies. It is clear, for example, that 
there is undesirable rigidity in the 
provision of only one testing date per 
year. The Committee on Examinations 


‘recently learned of Meder’s Dictum 


when its chairman, Dean Albert E. 
Meder, Jr., pointed out that “any week- 
end is a bad weekend.” Most assuredly, 
any SQT date is a bad date if 13,000 
schools are involved. 

Further, we cannot pretend that the 
security of the examination or the 
standards of administration are as 
high under this arrangement as they 
are when a much smaller number of 
testing centers are established and 
supervised under our own control. I 
do not question the honesty and effi- 
ciency of our teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. The fact remains that 
when testing is conducted at 13,000 
different schools there are many times 
13,000 chances for something to go 
awry in shipping, receiving, storing, 
distributing, administering, proctor- 
ing, or recovering the test booklets. 
With so many schools involved, some 
rooms must turn out to be too noisy, 
hot, cold, dim, or draughty. Let me 
emphasize that we do not anticipate 
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Many gifted seniors pass unnoticed . . . 


serious or frequent problems of secu- 
rity or administration. Nevertheless, 
this loosening of security is a char- 
acteristic of the program which must 
be taken into account. It is a char- 
acteristic which is not serious when 
the test is used in screening, prepara- 
tory to further examining of some of 
the candidates. 

Let me turn now to the examination 
itself. The sQT is a two-hour examina- 
tion which yields both a verbal and 
a mathematical score. In content it is 
much like the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
For good reasons, it is a canon of the 
testing trade that one never admits that 
identities are more than approximate, 
that statements are more than esti- 
mates, or that estimates are other than 
rough. Here I take my stand with the 
brethren: the SQT is somewhat like the 
SAT, the two tests are roughly alike. 

I have occasionally heard this re- 
ferred to as an “unproven” test. That 
is not really true. For practical pur- 
poses we are reasonably safe in assum- 


ing that it will perform as expected. 
The best aptitude test that we know 
how to make is distressingly imperfect, 
but the process of constructing tests 
that perfectly achieve this usual im- 
perfection is well understood at ETS. 

Scores on the SQT are reported on a 
scale extending in units of one from a 
minimum score of 10 to a maximum 
score of 70. As veterans of Board ac- 
tivities will suspect at once, this is a 
purely arbitrary scale. The numbers 
are not the number of questions an- 
swered correctly and they are not the 
per cent of questions answered cor- 
rectly. Do not be misled by the fact that 
this scale has a range of 60 points as 
compared to a range of 600 points for 
the SAT scale. One may not, repeat not, 
compute an SAT equivalent by mullti- 
plying the sQT score by 10 and adding 
100. 

These particular numbers, 10 to 70, 
were selected to avoid confusion with 
other familiar examinations. They 
seem to minimize confusion with the 






















regular Board scale, with 1Q’s, per- 

centiles, and school grades. The scale 
must be dealt with in its own right by 
reference to tables of norms prepared 
for the several particular uses to which 
the test may be put. 

Arrangements have been made to 
provide appropriate interpretive mate- 
rials with the rosters of scores sent to 
the schools. In addition to tables of 
norms, the materials include tables for 
making rough estimates of SAT scores 
from SQT scores. The Cooperative Test 
Division has elected to provide other 
tables for estimating scores on its new 
School and College Ability Test from 
the SQT. 

The tables for estimating SAT from 
the SQT assume that the two tests were 
taken at the same time. They make no 
allowance for growth. They are, of 
course, far from precise but should be 
useful to the school guidance officer. 

One warning needs to be issued. 
When critical decisions must be made, 
as in the award of scholarships or ad- 
mission to college, it is not safe to mix 
the sQT and the SAT, that is, to use 
equivalency tables to compare certain 
students who have taken the sQT with 
others who have taken the SAT. 


Difficulty level and SAT 


There is, I know, some concern about 
the difficulty level of the ser. It is 
not strictly true that the test is harder 
than the sat. The average question 
asked on the SQT is slightly harder than 
the average SAT question. However, the 
proportion of easy, average, and diffi- 
cult questions differs in the sgt from 
those in the sAT. The ser should be 
appropriate for approximately the 
same group of students as is the SAT. 
I said earlier that the scores of stu- 
dents who take the SQT are reported to 
schools by roster without charge. The 
scores are also reported, of course, to 
sponsors participating in the program 
upon payment by the sponsor of a 
score-reporting fee. Colleges interested 
in obtaining score reports on the SQT 
for their candidates can most easily do 
so by asking the school to report the 
score, either separately or as a part of 
the school transcript of grades. Col- 
leges may, however, obtain SQT scores 
by special arrangement with ETs, using 
the following procedure: 
Upon notification of the approxi- 


mate number of score reports re- 
quired, ETS will send the college a sup- 
ply of double postal cards. One of these 
double cards will be mailed by the 
college to each candidate with a re- 
quest that the card be filled out and 
returned to ETS. Each card will be 
stamped by the college with its name 
and address. The candidate completes 
the card, giving identifying informa- 
tion and an authorization to release 
the score report. When the double card 
is received at ETS, the SQT score, if 
any, will be recorded upon one-half of 
the card and this section will be sent 
to the college. The remaining section 
will be retained by ETs for record and 
billing purposes. The college will be 
charged a flat rate per card received 
at ETS, the amount being set at a level 
sufficient to cover the cost of score re- 
porting. This year the charge will be 
50 cents per report requested. 

This procedure is probably more 
difficult to explain here than it will be 
to execute, 

I have arrived now at the end of the 
purely descriptive portion of this dis- 
cussion and am ready for a bit of peer- 
ing into the future. There is no present 
reason to believe that the sQT will not 
flourish as long as there are large na- 
tional scholarship programs. Leaving 
aside the expense and suspense to the 
candidate, no sponsor can afford to 
give detailed committee consideration 
to, for example, the lower half of a 
candidate group among whom only 
one in five, in 10, or in 20, can win. 
Cutting points are repugnant to most 
educators, and properly so. But if a 
thousand students have, demonstrably, 
less than one chance in a thousand of 
being selected, it scarcely seems wise or 
éven kind to spend $20,000 to turn 
them down deliberately, rather than 
with something approaching haste. 

I pretend no foreknowledge of the 
future of independent national schol- 
arship programs. They seem to be de- 

veloping along sound lines now, al- 
though there are alternative methods 
of student assistance which might turn 
out to be the popular method of chan- 
neling massive private or public funds 
to the support of worthy and needy stu- 
dents. But if there are to be such na- 
tional programs at all, they surely will 
function best and the greatest number 
of dollars will surely reach the candi- 
date, if some qualifying test becomes 





and remains a part of the selective 
machinery. 

The most interesting question for the 
near future concerns the admissions 
use of this examination. In recent 
years we have heard much of “rolling 
admissions.” Harassed admissions of- 
ficers, confronted with more paper 
work than they can either sustain or 
afford and embarrassed with candi- 
dates who will go elsewhere if they pos- 
sibly can, wonder publicly how soon 
the full frenzy of the annual game of 
musical chairs will be moved from 
mid-spring to some earlier date more 
convenient for both candidates and 
colleges. Secondary school teachers 
tell us of the inconvenience and occa- 
sional heartbreak of the rather-good 
candidate who is turned down three 
times in mid-May, after the colleges 
where he might earlier have been wel- 
come have filled their entering classes. 


Possible use in admissions 


The sQT is not the only possible solu- 
tion to the problem. It justifies itself 
on other grounds. But we can confi- 
dently assert that almost any college 
with a genuine problem of selection 
will be able to use a three-year second- 
ary transcript and the sQT score to tell 
at least some students that their serious 
applications had better be made else- 
where. 

Admittedly, October is too early for 
a firm requirement that all applicants 
take the sgT. I suspect, though, that 
the number who will regularly take the 
test as scholarship applicants could be 
considerably augmented if selective 
colleges would widely advertise that 
students submitting three-year tran- 
scripts and sQT scores before Christ- 
mas would know by January 15 either 
that they had no worse than one chance 
in two or three, or that the odds were 
greatly against them. 

Surely a good number of college 
scholarship decisions could be made 
early on the basis of preliminary evi- 
dence. Since the candidate’s college 
choice is often firmly based upon an 
application for a scholarship, this too 
would be a sensible method of reduc- 
ing the clerical burden of the colleges 
and the anxiety of the candidates. 

Finally, the most speculative ques- 
tions of all surround the possible fu- 
ture use of the national roster of scores 
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that will exist as a by-product of the 
annual October sQT program. It is too 
early to say whether or not the test 
will turn up substantial numbers of 
able students who neither win a na- 
tional scholarship nor make some al- 
ternative arrangement to attend an 
appropriate college. At present no firm 
plans have been made to give system- 
atic attention to the almost-rans who 
will surely be among the thousands 
tested. 

It would be mischievous, I feel sure, 
to enter upon any wholesale publica- 
tion of rosters of scores. I recoil from 
the thought of a national book of 
names and numbers. Neither this nor 
any other test is that good. It should 
be possible, though, to create an ar- 
rangement whereby organizations with 
funds to devote to scholarship pur- 
poses could acquire, at cost, a list of 
candidates approximately three times 


as large as the number of scholarships 
available and with characteristics spec- 
ified by the agency offering the schol- 
arships. We have neither the means 
nor the intention of supplying a roster 
of scores for persons who are descend- 
ants of that Ezra Brown who settled in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, in the 
seventeenth century. But a list of two 
hundred able young ladies from Bos- 
ton does not seem impossible. 

Perhaps the most important point 
to note is that the Board has entered 
upon mass testing on a national basis 
in an economical, semi-secure pro- 
gram. We now seem to be at least be- 
ginning to test, in a single day, a sub- 
stantial part of the nation’s best high 
school seniors. I hope and I believe 
that, wisely guided, the sQr will prove 
useful in many directions during the 
dreadful, hectic, frustrating, interest- 
ing years just ahead. 


Transcript service: proposal and response 


BY GEORGE H. HANFORD 


At the meeting of the College Board 
in April 1955 it was voted: “That the 
Executive Committee and officers of 
the Board be instructed to make studies 
...leading to the presentation at the 
fall meeting of plans for a school tran- 
script service centered at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service or some similar 
agency.” 

Following this mandate, the Direc- 
tor appointed a special School Tran- 
script Service Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mary E. Chase, ex- 
ecutive vice president and director of 
admissions at Wellesley College. This 
committee of school and college people 
met in October, 1955 and established 
the general principles under which 
such a service might operate. When 
the Board met last April, the staff was 
still undecided on the question of how 
to translate these principles into oper- 
ating details which would provide a 
satisfactory approach to the school 
transcript problem. At that meeting 
the Board was again “urged to study 
the possibility of devising a uniform 
school transcript form and the setting 


up of a central agency for the collec- 
tion and duplication of these tran- 
scripts and their transmission to col- 
leges.” 

Under the stimulus of the second 
mandate the operating details for a 
school transcript service were com- 
pleted, and in a second meeting last 
June and through correspondence 
over the early part of the summer the 
special committee refined the “Propos- 
al for a School Transcript Service” 
until it reached a form in which it was 
circulated last August. 

The details of the proposal and the 
reaction of schools and colleges to it 
were reviewed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board last September. 
The Commitee noted: one, that while 
a large number of schools and colleges 
had been found to be in favor of the 
proposal, a sizable group was opposed 
to it; and, two, that schools and col- 
leges which had been consulted had ex- 
pressed their opinions individually be- 
fore either group had had a chance to 
know the extent and nature of the re- 
action of the other. With these points 


in mind, the Executive Committee 
agreed: first, that the proposal should 
be presented at the October meeting 
for full and open discussion; second, 
that sufficient time be allowed for fur- 
ther individual and collective study of 
the proposal; and, third, that action on 
the proposal be made a special order 
of business for the April 1957 meeting. 

Let me begin my comments on this 
transcript service question by review- 
ing the proposal itself. It calls for a 
minimum service: that is, the trans- 
mission of that information about 
students wanted by all colleges in es- 
sentially the same form, and that in- 
formation only—course marks, test rec- 
ord, and rank in class. Colleges using 
the proposed Transcript Service would 
require all applicants to have this in- 
formation submitted on the Service’s 
transcript form and in return would 
agree to report the freshman grades 
of their students to all cooperating 
schools. Schools would fill out only one 
Service transcript form for a student, 
regardless of the number of using col- 
leges to which he was applying, and 
would also countersign a student order 
blank to authorize the student’s order 
and to indicate that a transcript had 
been sent to the Service. Students 
would complete order blanks directing 
the Service to send transcript copies to 
colleges and would pay one dollar for 
each transcript copy ordered. The 
Service itself would receive and match 
order blanks and transcript forms, 
scan the transcript forms for legibility, 
duplicate the original transcript forms, 
and send copies of the transcripts to 
colleges designated by the students on 
their order blanks. 


A central agency for transmitting data 














Next, let me review the situation 
into which such a Service would be in- 
troduced. The minute a student indi- 
cates that he wants to go to college, he 
begins to require special services. 
From the school he requires guidance, 
a transcript, a principal’s recom- 
mendation, and usually some form of 
personality evaluation. From the col- 
leges he requires an admissions pro- 
cedure, which in the case of College 
Board colleges includes examination 
and possibly scholarship features. 
Schools and colleges are trying to ful- 
fill their respective responsibilities for 
these special services in the most ef- 
ficient manner consistent with the best 
interests of the candidates. The prob- 
lem we are considering is thus, in gen- 
eral terms, one of coordinating these 
special services of schools and colleges. 

In specific terms, the transcript 
problem results from a lack of coor- 
dination which has produced two types 
of colleges—those which use some type 
of standardized form and those which 
do not. It has also produced two types 
of schools—“form-completing schools” 
which fill out the transcript forms that 
colleges send them, and “form-dupli- 
cating schools” which use duplicated 
copies of their own form. Because col- 
leges cannot agree on a form, form- 
completing schools must fill out many 
different kinds of college transcripts. 
Because form-duplicating schools can- 
not agree on a form, colleges must de- 
cipher a variety of form-duplicated 
transcripts. 


The form in widest use 


This analysis of the problem is not, 
of course, new. A similar one was 
made a number of years ago by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education and presented to the Middle 
States Association with a request that 
a committee be appointed to draw up 
a uniform transcript form for recom- 
mended use by both schools and col- 
leges. The request was heeded, a com- 
mittee appointed (including in its 
membership the present Director of 
the Board), and a form prepared and 
in time recommended for adoption. 
This form was not adopted by the 
schools and colleges for which it was 
intended, but was, in due time and 
with the necessary changes dictated by 
experience, accepted as the National 


The student requires special services 


Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals transcript blank. It has since be- 
come the most widely used uniform 
form that we have. 

A general idea of the number of 
other forms involved in college appli- 
cations today may be suggested by the 
following figures. Seventy-nine Board 
member colleges use the NASSP form or 
some adaptation of it; 21 use a state or 
regional association form; 60 use their 
own form; and four ask for school 
forms. To get some idea of the variety 
of school forms, I visited our neigh- 
bors at Columbia, which uses the 
NASSP form. In a sample of 200 folders, 
I found that about half contained Co- 
lumbia NAssP forms filled out by form- 
completing schools, about 20 con- 
tained regular NASSP forms or adapta- 
tions thereof, and that the remaining 
80 folders contained 24 different 
forms. At another college, which in- 
sists to the point of single-mindedness 


‘on the use of its own form, a sample 


of 200 applications produced 13 dif- 
ferent types of forms. 

Now, how would the introduction of 
a Transcript Service affect the parties 
involved in the current situation? In 
the case of applicants, those seeking 
admission to participating colleges 
would face an additional cost of apply- 
ing to college. Moreover, those seeking 
admission to both participating and 
nonparticipating colleges would have 
to obtain their transcripts in two dif- 
ferent ways. 

In the case of colleges, those par- 
ticipating in the Service would receive 
all three-year transcripts on the same 





form but would have to devise some 
new method of obtaining seventh se- 
mester secondary school grades. Par- 
ticipating colleges which did not al- 
ready do so would have to arrange to 
report college freshman grades to the 
schools. Colleges not participating in 
the Service would be affected to the 
extent that students and possibly 
schools would have Transcript Service 
forms sent to them. These nonpartic- 
ipating colleges would not have uni- 
form transcripts for all their applicants 
but should gain by having to cope with 
fewer types of transcripts. 

In the case of schools, form-com- 
pleting schools would fill out one Serv- 
ice form per student, regardless of the 
number of participating colleges to 
which the student was applying, and 
would have to supply seventh semester 
grades directly to participating col- 
leges that requested them. Form-dupli- 
cating schools would face an additional 
workload, because, instead of using 
their own duplicated forms, they 
would be asked to fill out one Tran- 
script Service form for each student 
applying to one or more participating 
colleges. For seventh semester grades, 
their own duplicated forms might be 
used. 

Now, what do the parties involved 
think of these changes that the intro- 
duction of a School Transcript Service 
would bring about? Because this is a 
College Board proposal, experimental 
in nature, we did not consult nonmem- 
ber colleges. However, we did consult 
our member colleges and associations 
and over 500 secondary schools by 
mailing them the proposal with a letter 
requesting their reactions. The 500 
schools included all those which re- 
ceived more than 100 score reports for 
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final candidates on the regular Board 
examinations in 1954-55 and a sample 
picked at random from other cate- 
gories that were also determined by the 
number of score reports received. 

One hundred and twenty-seven col- 
leges and 262 secondary schools re- 
plied. Ninety-three colleges indicated 
that they might participate. Twenty- 
seven said they would not, and seven 
didn’t know. One hundred and fifty- 
nine secondary schools favored the 
proposal; 95 did not; and eight were 
undecided. The degree of reaction ran 
the gamut from strongly favorable to 
definitely opposed. 

I should also report that a second 
type of circularization produced 57 
letters of unfavorable reaction. This 
circularization, undertaken by the of- 
fice of the executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, was addressed to 
the National Advisory Council of the 
NASSP and consisted of a one-page 
memorandum calling particular atten- 
tion to certain limitations of the pro- 
posed Service. 

Returning to consideration of the 
replies to the Board’s circularization 
of the proposal itself, several people 
wondered if a transcript service was a 
proper activity of the College Board. 
As one put it: “Is there danger of the 
Board expanding too much?” One an- 
ewer is that this question is beside the 
point in view of the Board’s vote that 
a proposal for such a service be pre- 
pared. More to the point, perhaps, is 
the fact that the Board has expanded 
beyond a program of examinations in 
sponsoring the Candidates Reply Date 
Agreement, the College Scholarship 
Service, the Arden House Colloquia, 
the Commission on Mathematics, and 
a publications program. 

Another group, looking to the ad- 
vent of the approaching “tidal wave,” 
believes that the Board must eventu- 
ally sponsor some sort of admissions 
clearinghouse, but feels that the devel- 
opment of a transcript service should 
follow rather than precede the estab- 
lishment of such a clearinghouse. Here 
the concern is not for too much ex- 
pansion as of the moment, but too 
little expansion for long-run needs. 

A dozen or more who replied ex- 
pressed the feeling that there is nothing 
wrong with the present situation and 
did so with such comments as: “It will 





Students could follow the procedures 


not accomplish more than our school- 
duplicated form”; or “We already pro- 
vide legible transcripts.” Against these 
comments should be weighed such ex- 
pressions of opinion as: “Noble idea, 
nobly planned, worth most careful con- 
sideration by fellow sufferers”; “Use- 
ful and altogether very worthwhile for 
schools and colleges”; “This will be a 
godsend to all concerned”; “At last!” ; 
“Now!” or, “The sooner the better.” 

Others suggested that there is some- 
thing wrong with the present system, 
but that a transcript service isn’t the 
right approach. Their replies ran like 
this: “The suggestion of a uniform 
transcript form is enthusiastically ap- 
proved, BUT...”; “It would be helpful 
if all the colleges adopted the NASSP 
form,” or as one schoolman put it, 
bluntly and to the point, “Let’s forget 
the Service and persuade colleges to 
accept the standardized form.” 


Board urged to sponsor form 


These all point to the ideal solution 
—a single uniform transcript for all 
schools and colleges. In fact, the Board 
has for some time been under pressure 
to exert its influence in support of a 
single form. For example, in October 
1948, an educational association re- 
quested that “the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board urge on its member 
colleges the adoption of a single uni- 
form entrance blank for the academic 
record sent to admissions offices.” 
So, for at least eight years the Board 
has resisted this pressure to adopt a 
uniform transcript form and has re- 
sisted it, it seems to me, on three 
grounds, First, no member college has 
wanted to legislate—or even to recom- 
mend—what form other member col- 
leges should use, any more than it has 








wanted to be told what form it ought 
to use. Second, this approach is al- 
ready being undertaken by groups 

whose members are in a better position 

than the Board to do so by reason of 

geographical proximity or greater 

numbers. Third, this approach is not 

proving completely successful in view 

of the facts that many schools and col- 

leges still use their own individually 

designed forms and that even in an 
area where schools and colleges have 
agreed on a uniform transcript form 
within a uniform admissions blank the 
number of form-duplicating schools is 
on the increase; moreover, even the 
uniform forms are not uniform. 

The proposal before the College 
Board provides a new approach to the 
school transcript problem—not through 
adoption of a uniform College Board 
transcript form, but through associa- 
tional control by a central service 
agency. It should be noted that the 
transcript form included in the pro- 
posal was only an example, and that 
the form which would actually be used 
is to be worked out after adoption of 
the plan in principle if it is adopted. 
For this reason, I shall not discuss here 
the many helpful suggestions that were 
received regarding the transcript form 
itself. 

A number who replied questioned 
the ability of the central agency de- 
scribed in the proposal to handle its 
work efficiently, making such com- 
ments as: “It might cause delays in 
getting transcripts to colleges”; or “It 
might provide more opportunities for 
oversight.” Certainly the introduction 
of another party and a few more steps 
in the process would add to the time 
involved and to the chances of error, 
but the Educational Testing Service’s 
record with respect to the handling of 
our examination program lessens con- 
cern on this point. 

Now, while we have not consulted 
the students, their interests have not 
been overlooked. As one man put it, 
“Costs of the senior year in high 
school are high enough.” Or another, 
“This is a service due the children of 
taxpayers of this community.” To the 
extent that the student would benefit 
from the efficiencies which would re- 
sult from the introduction of the Serv- 

ice, he would be repaid for his invest- 
ment. However, the proposed fee would 
undeniably represent a one-dollar in- 















































crease in the cost of applying to a par- 
ticipating college. 

A few whom we consulted were con- 
cerned with the ability of students to 
fulfill their responsibilities under such 
a complicated plan as the one proposed 
and felt that it might entail more work 
for guidance counselors or their coun- 
terparts. However, I personally do not 
believe that the suggested procedures 
would be too complicated for appli- 
cants to Board colleges to follow. 

A few other people who replied read 
implications regarding the revelation 
of students’ college choices into the 
proposal. But since the plan precludes 
having any college know which other 
colleges are receiving a student’s Tran- 
script Service form, apprehension on 
this score is groundless. 


School-college contact 


A number of schoolmen felt that the 
introduction of a middleman would in- 
terfere with the close personal relation- 
ship between school and college 
people. Certainly, this was not the in- 
tention of Miss Chase’s committee. The 
decision to restrict the transcript form 
information to a three-year record was 
in part made to necessitate continued 
contact between high school and col- 
lege people at a time when schools are 
sending senior year information and 
personal recommendations on individ- 
ual candidates to individual colleges. 

On the other hand, restriction to a 
three-year record was felt by some to 
provide only limited usefulness. How- 
ever, adoption of a three and one-half 
year record would result in an unsur- 
mountable workload in February and 
March at the central service agency. 
In addition, those favoring the pro- 
posal point to the trend toward earlier 
admission and suggest that early avail- 
ability of three-year transcript forms 
would make it possible for participat- 
ing colleges to give tentative admis- 
sions or at least some preliminary 
advice to applicants in the fall of their 
senior years Maximum usefulness in 
connection with preliminary advice 
would be restricted to colleges which 
face heavy admissions pressure, but 
since most of these colleges are mem- 
bers of the College Board, considera- 
tion of this feature by the Board seems 
appropriate. 

Restriction of the information trans- 


mitted through the Service to course 
grades, rank in class, and test informa- 
tion was felt by some we consulted to 
limit usefulness in another way. One 
respondent suggested adding “an ob- 
jective principals’ [recommendation | 
form to serve as an adjunct to the tran- 
script form.” Another pointed out: 
“As far as the multiple application 
problem is concerned, it is not the 
transcripts which cause difficulty but 
all the other data on a variety of 
forms.” Still others said simply that 
the transcript form should convey 
more information. 

But probably the most persistent 
concern reflected in our circularization 
was expressed by form-duplicating 
schools which said that introduction of 
the Transcript Service would mean 
more work for them. In discussing this 
objection, I should like to point out 
that colleges legitimately may and 
most of them do request transcripts on 
their own forms. Before the number of 
students requiring transcripts grew to 
its present proportions, nearly all 
schools complied with the colleges’ 
wishes in this respect. But because 
more and more schools are becoming 
form-duplicating in their efforts to pro- 
vide their special services to studenis, 
we find ourselves in the midst of the 
problem of how best to coordinate the 
special services of schools on the one 
hand and colleges on the other in the 
school transcript field. 

In closing, let me try to summarize 
those elements in the total situation 
which make this proposal one worth 
consideration by the College Board. 

The first set of elements has to do 
with an immediate solution to an im- 
mediate problem. No attempt to solve 
the school transcript problem through 
the voluntary adoption of a uniform 
form has proved entirely successful. 
There is, however, basis for the belief 
that the linkage of a service with such 
a form might go far toward the solu- 
tion of the school transcript problem. 
This method of approach I described 
earlier as associational control through 
a central service agency. Member col- 
leges have subscribed to associational 
control of their entrance examinations 
through the College Board as their 
central service agency for 56 years. 
Through Board sponsorship of the 
College Scholarship Service, 150 col- 
leges subscribe to associational control 


on a voluntary basis in the scholarship 
field—and participate, it might be 
noted, in an operation of central col- 
lection, duplication, and distribution 
of information much like the operation 
projected for transcripts. What is pro- 
posed in Board sponsorship of this 
School Transcript Service is the appli- 
cation of this same principle of asso- 
ciational control, on a voluntary basis 
and through a central service agency, 
to the alleviation of the school tran- 
script problem as it exists today. 

The second set of related elements 
deals with the future. One requirement 
of the admissions process in the days 
of the “tidal wave” will be maximum 
simplification of clerical procedures. 
Whether or not one believes a tran- 
script problem exists today or may 
exist in the days ahead, simplification 
in transcript procedures may be de- 
sirable in the face of increasing num- 
bers of college applicants. And now, 
before the tidal wave hits, may be the 
time to get the “bugs” out of such sim- 
plified procedures. These considera- 
tions may smack of a “scare” ap- 
proach, but they are among those 
which seem to have been behind the 
Board’s request that the school tran- 
script problem be studied. 

The Transcript Service proposal 
now before the Board has been ac- 
cepted in principle and in detail by a 
committee of the Board operating 
under the two mandates that such a 
proposal be prepared. It is presented 
not as a complete nor as the ideal solu- 
tion to the school transcript problem, 
but rather as the best possible solution 
within the inherent limitations which 
I have attempted to describe. Finally, 
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it comes before the Board for consider- 
ation as a controversial issue about 
which strong feelings have been ex- 
pressed on both sides. 

The Board’s final decision! will de- 
pend on how it weighs its answers to 


these questions: 


1. Is the situation tolerable enough to 
live with for the foreseeable future 
without change? 

2. Are the advantages to be gained and 
the chances for success sufficient to 
warrant the Board’s putting the pro- 


posed School Transcript Service in- 
to operation despite its limitations 
and the opposition to it? 

3. Is the situation becoming so difficult 
that an even stronger and more far- 
reaching solution must be found? 


1In accordance with the Executive Com- 
mittee recommendation that this report be 
presented for information and discussion 
only, no decision on the School Transcript 
Service proposal was made at the fall meet- 
ing of the Board. Further steps in connection 
with the proposal are to be considered at the 
next Executive Committee meeting. 


Who should know the score? 


BY WILLIAM C., FELS 


At the April 1956 College Board meet- 
ing, the Director was asked to prepare 
a proposal for the release of test scores 
to candidates and to present the pro- 
posal at the October meeting. But 
something went wrong. Instead of pro- 
posing to release scores, he released 
me, 

Something else went wrong, too. The 
staff actually did prepare a fresh pro- 
posal for the release of test scores, but 
this was turned down by both the Com- 
‘mittee on Examinations and the Execu- 
tive Committee. Their study of the new 
proposal caused them to review the 
present score-reporting system and 
they came to the conclusion that on 
technical, practical, and moral grounds 
it may no longer be defensible. The 
technical question was whether the 
three-digit scale implied a precision 
that was not actually there. The prac- 
tical question was whether score se- 
crecy could be maintained in a system 
serving hundreds of colleges and thou- 
sands of schools, particularly with a 
liberal rule applying to the release of 
scores to preliminary candidates and 
a strict rule applying to the release of 
scores to final candidates. The moral 
question was whether the Board has 
an obligation to provide the most pre- 
cise score information, accompanied 
by the most useful score-interpretation 
material, on equal terms to all con- 
cerned—the college, the school, and the 
candidate. 


Neither the staff proposal nor the 
present system of score reporting satis- 
fied the two committees as to its true 
precision, administrability, or fairness. 
Hence the resolution “In the belief that 
the present score reporting system may 
no longer be defensible on technical, 
practical, or moral grounds, the Execu- 
tive Committee recommends to the 
Board: 

“]. That the present scale for report- 
ing scores on the regular Board tests be 
studied with a view to possible revi- 
sion; 

“2.That the score scale finally 
adopted be used for reporting test re- 
sults to both colleges and schools; 

“3. That colleges and schools be giv- 
en complete discretion in the release of 
score information to candidates; and 

“4. That, in the meantime, there be 
no change in the present method of re- 
porting scores.””! 

The action of the Executive Commit- 
tee put me in a pretty pickle. I was 
originally placed on the program to 
present the staff, or immoral proposal, 
which I thought was an acceptable 
compromise, if a compromise was 
wanted. When the Executive Commit- 
tee took a firm stand for virtue and de- 
lay, I found myself in full agreement 
with them, but without a speech, and 
I offered to withdraw from the pro- 


1 This resolution was subsequently adopted 
at the Board meeting on October 31. 


gram. My offer may have been colored 
by the delightful feeling of irresponsi- 
bility which came over me when I 
walked out the door of 425 West 117th 
Street on September 30th. But the Di- 
rector retained a lien on me and asked 
me to discuss the arguments for and 
against score reporting to candidates. 
Speeches seem to have a life of their 
own. Like colleges, they go on finding 
and meeting new needs long after their 
original purpose has been served or 
forgotten. 

I must have aroused your curiosity 
about the rejected staff proposal. It 
was based on the assumption that col- 
leges should receive scores sufficiently 
precise for their purposes—admissions 
and placement—and that schools should 
receive scores sufficiently precise for 
their purpose—college counseling. 
There was the further assumption that 
more precise scores were needed for 
admissions and placement than for 
guidance. Accordingly, it was pro- 
pe »sed : 

1. That scores continue to be re- 
ported to colleges on the current three- 
digit scale; 

2. That scores be reported to schools, 
and through schools to candidates, in 
two digits, these two digits being the 
first two digits of the three-digit score 
at the mid-point of the 50-point inter- 
val in which the three-digit score falls. 
At the two ends of the scale, scores of 
25 and 75 would represent points with- 
in 75, rather than 50-point intervals; 
(for example, a 50 would represent 
any score from 476 to 525, a 65 would 
represent any score from 626 to 675, 
and a 75 would represent any score 
from 725 to 800). 

3. That schools requiring more pre- 


cise scores might request them of col- 
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The significance of lemons should be clear 


leges to which students were applying; 

4. That scores be reported to schools 
on request, without charge, and ac- 
companied by appropriate interpre- 
tive information; and 

5. That no distinction be made be- 
tween preliminary and final candidates 
in score reporting. 

This proposal is difficult to state suc- 
cinctly or to understand without study, 
but its operation would be simple and 
comprehensible, It is, however, a com- 
promise which would not be entirely 
satisfactory to any of the parties, and 
it is open to certain specific objections 
in addition to the general objections 
raised by the Committee on Examina- 
tions and the Executive Committee. 


Present scale over-precise 


The present three-digit scale, which 
would continue to be used by colleges, 
lends itself to the making of finer dis- 
tinctions than the reliability of the tests 
warrant. The schools, which have the 
difficult task of predicting the actions 
of the colleges, would be hampered, in 
some cases, by the looseness of the 
mid-point scores. If they then turned 
to the colleges for exact scores, the col- 
leges would have to assume a burden 
of score reporting now borne by the 
Board, and precise distinctions might 
take on an even greater false impor- 
tance than -they now. have. Finally, 
there is the possibility of confusing the 
mid-point scores, which would range 
from 25 to 75 in five-point steps, with 
percentage grades, percentiles, and the 
10 to 70-point scale of the Scholarship 
Qualifying Test. 

The possibility of confusion or mis- 


interpretation of scores is, of course, 


one of the main arguments against 
score reporting to candidates, a sub- 
ject to which I now return. When the 
staff was studying the many proposals 
that have been or could be advanced, 
we became somewhat lighthearted, if 
not lightheaded. To overcome the difh- 
culties of direct interpretation to the 
candidate, three systems were pro- 
posed: monetary interpretation, slot- 
machine interpretation, and benign 
misrepresentation. 

Monetary interpretation is easy. You 
simply put a dollar sign in front of the 
score. The theory is that everyone 
knows 800 dollars is more than 400 
dollars, and how much. Monetary in- 
terpretation has the additional advan- 
tage of providing everyone with the 
dollar amount of the scholarship to be 
awarded without going through the 
troublesome and expensive procedures 
of the College Scholarship Service. 

Slot-machine interpretation is based 
on an assumption of American youth’s 
familiarity with the “one-armed ban- 
dit.” You are all familiar, | am sure, 
with the “Ceeb,” the little acorn device 
with the letters CEEB that appears on 
all Board publications. Given three 
windows or spaces, there are four pos- 
sible combinations of Ceebs and the 
traditional lemons: three Ceebs, two 
Ceebs and one lemon, two lemons and 
one Ceeb, and three lemons. Three 
Ceebs could be made to stand for 650- 
800; two Ceebs and one lemon, for 
500-650; two lemons and one Ceeb, 
for 350-500; and three lemons, for 200- 
350. The implication of the lemons 
would be clear to the dullest candidate. 

Benign misrepresentation, though, 
is my favorite. It is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. You do not need to add dollar 
‘signs or introduce Ceebs or lemons. 
You simply strike off the last digit of 
the three-digit scale. It is important to 
remember to strike off the last digit, 
not the first. We considered striking 
off the first digit. Doing this has cer- 
tain advantages. It makes the whole 
system more democratic. Whether he 
is in the 200-300 range or the 700-800 
range, a condition which is certainly 
beyond the individual’s control, any- 
one can make a 99. 

We would espouse this method if we 
really believed in the equality of op- 
portunity we profess, but we don’t. No, 
for benign misrepresentation you must 


strike off the last digit. The theory is 





that the resulting two digit scores, 
which range from 20 to 80 may be mis- 
represented as percentage points or 
percentiles and that the misrepresen- 
tation is benign in the same sense that 
certain tumors are said to be benign. 
Students with scores from 60 to 80 
would infer that they had a good, but 
not a perfect, chance of getting into 
the college of their choice, which is 
true. Between 40 and 60 they would 
infer that their chances were slim and 
would be delighted to find how good 
they really were. Between 20 and 40 
they would be put in a frame of mind 
to welcome whatever opportunity 
might be offered. Everyone would 
think there were people in the 80-100 
range, and thus be prevented from be- 
coming swell-headed. They would also 
think there were people in the 0-20 
range and be saved from the rack of 
an inferiority complex. How benign 
can one be? 


Misinterpretation fear unfounded 


I suppose I must take the problem 
of possible misinterpretation serious- 
ly, though I confess I find it hard to. 
No score has any absolute meaning. It 
is always relative. Its interpretation is 
a matter of associating it with other 
known facts. How well an individual 
can do this depends on the number of 
facts available to him. The less secrecy 
on the part of the colleges as to their 
admissions practices; on the part of 
the schools as to records and recom- 
mendations; and on the part of the 
Board as to scores—the less the likeli- 
hood of misinterpretation. Misinter- 
pretation does not come from knowl- 
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edge, but from ignorance. I know that 
there are very real difficulties in reach- 
ing candidates with all the information 


desirable for the interpretation of 


scores, but I count on the same process 
of permeation that somehow instructs 
admissions officers and counselors, 
and that teaches parents to interpret 
the mysteries of report cards. 

Another argument that I find hard 
to take seriously is that personality 
damage to candidates may result from 
their learning their Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores. It has been customary 
not to reveal intelligence quotients to 
students; however, SAT scores are not 
19's. The former are supposed to and 
do increase with time and study; the 
latter, at least theoretically, are irre- 
parable. Besides, schools have for some 
time exercised their right to release 
preliminary SAT scores and I have yet 
to hear that there is a positive correla- 
tion between this and the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency. 

There are also arguments that arise 
from the use of College Board tests in 
college admissions. It is sometimes 
said that the release of scores to candi- 
dates would cause invidious distinc- 
tions to be made between colleges, 
schools, teachers, and candidates. Since 
none of us believes that these distinc- 
tions do not exist, the fear is really not 
that distinctions will be made, but that 
they will be confirmed. The confirma- 
tion of distinctions between colleges 
and between schools is possible only 
if distributions, not individual score 
reports, are released. This is not con- 
templated in any of the score-release 
proposals, (It is a part of the Charac- 
teristics Handbook proposal, but this 
is not now under discussion. ) 


Teachers’ reactions 


The confirmation of distinctions be- 
tween teachers by the use of distribu- 
tions of test scores is already possible 
since schools may now obtain the test 
scores of their pupils. It is, of course, 
not advised, nor, I believe, widely 
practiced. One school, which withholds 
students’ scores from teachers, has sug- 
gested that it would not be able to with- 
stand the pressure to release scores to 
candidates, and that if the candidates 
had their scores, the teachers would 
collect them and use them to compare 
themselves with other teachers, to the 
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Score release and delinquency unrelated 


detriment of the atmosphere of free- 
dom of instruction which the school 
has painfully created. Since I am a firm 
believer that teachers should teach 
what they want to teach, free from the 
pressure of external tests, I asked sev- 
eral of the teachers at this school how 
they felt about this objection. It was 
their opinion that they would much 
prefer to have in their own hands the 
same information which was now in 
the hands of the administration and by 
which they felt that they might be se- 
cretly judged. In addition they be- 
lieved that the withholding of test in- 
formation hampered their counseling. 
Uniformly, they felt that their freedom 
to teach what they wanted to teach was 
protected by the secrecy of the tests, 
not of the test scores. 

Two other arguments, the need to 
protect the principal’s report and the 
need to protect the reasons for the col- 
lege’s action by retaining another se- 
cret element in admissions as the whip- 
ping boy, are best described in the 
terms which Bill Turnbull used several 
years ago, and which I have since quot- 
ed many times, “using tests as a drunk 
uses a lamppost, for support rather 
than illumination.” It does not seem to 
me necessary to raise the unpleasant 
question of whether this is morally de- 
fensible. I believe that if there were no 
secret element to fall back on, the truth 
that admissions and rejections are 
based on the weighing of all the ele- 
ments in individual cases, and the com- 
parison of one case with another, 
would be more widely understood and 
accepted. 

I think fhe final argument is that the 
release of test scores would lead to 
their overemphasis. I believe, as I have 
already implied, that the opposite 
would be the effect, that it would lead 
to a better understanding of the part 


tests play in admissions and to the 
placing of a just proportion of empha- 
sis on the various elements. Where tests 
do play an important part, this would 
necessarily soon become known, if it 
is not already. Where tests do not play 
such a part, this, too, would become 
known. 


Score secrecy vs. public scrutiny 


There is one last point that I would 
like to make. This is the practical im- 
possibility of maintaining secrecy of 
scores in a program that is increasing- 
ly becoming affected with a public in- 
terest. The state universities of New 
Jersey and Rhode Island, the state uni- 
versity systems of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and the state scholarship pro- 
gram of California all are, or will soon 
be, requiring College Board tests. Oth- 
ers are on their heels. The College En- 
trance Examination Board is the only 
examining board in the United States. 
Its activities, it seems to me, must be 
able to withstand public scrutiny. De- 
segregation had nothing whatever to 
do with the use of College Board tests 
by southern public and private insti- 
tutions. They use the tests, as northern 
institutions do, for intellectual selec- 
tion, placement, and guidance. But 
they will find themselves hampered in 
their honest efforts if the Board’s score- 
secrecy requirement is suspected of be- 
ing a cloak under which the colleges 
are hiding. Large national scholarship 
programs should also want the light of 
public scrutiny to fall on their selection 
procedures, and, whether they do or 
not, the Board should want its test 
scores to be known to the scholarship 
candidates so they will be able to judge 
for themselves whether they are being 
treated fairly. 

As I read back over my manuscript, 
I cannot fail to see that I have done 
somewhat rough justice to the argu- 
ments against score reporting. I sup- 
pose there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, but I have more the temperament 
of an advocate than of a judge, and for 
this you must excuse me. 

The decision is really not between 
score release and secrecy, but between 
giving or withholding the right of 
schools and colleges to use their dis- 
cretion in the use of College Board 
scores, a right they now are accorded 
by every other test publisher. 








“Piercing the ‘sheepskin curtain’ 


BY CHARLES R. KELLER 





A report on the Advanced Placement Program in its 


first year of sponsorship by the College Board 


A year ago many educators were wor- 
ried and troubled as the Advanced 
Placement Program was taking on 
where the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing 
was leaving off. What would happen to 
a small, highly personalized project as 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board moved into the picture? Some 
feared that it would lose momentum, 
others that it would be diluted as it 
grew, still others that it would be mech- 
anized and that man would be sub- 
ordinated to the machine. This article 
reports on what actually happened to 
the enterprise in its first year of con- 
tinued operation by the College Board. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
remains an enterprise with college- 
level work in schools for able and am- 
bitious students, college-level examina- 
tions which are predominantly of the 
essay type, colleges considering stu- 
dents for credit and advanced place- 
ment, and conferences for school and 
college teachers. 


Numbers of Advanced Placement 


Examinations taken in 1956 








Examination Number 
English Composition 446 
English Literature 412 
French 210 
German 24 
Latin 4 28 
Latin 5 10 
Spanish 40 
American History 207 
European History 59 
Mathematics 386 
Biology 86 
Chemistry 189 
Physics 102 
TOTAL 2,199 


It is still a small enterprise, but it 
appears not to have lost momentum. In 
1954, under the School and College 
Study, 18 schools had 532 students 
who took 929 advanced placement ex- 
aminations and entered 94 colleges; in 
1955, also under the Study, the num- 
bers were 38 schools, 925 students, 
1,522 examinations, and 134 colleges. 
In 1956, the first year of Board spon- 
sorship, a surprisingly large number 
of schools, 104, had 1,229 students 
who took 2,199 examinations and en- 
tered 138 colleges last September. (See 
table for distribution by subject. ) 

The Program is an enterprise which 
last year took me as director to 41 col- 
leges and 43 schools in many parts of 
the country, to numerous educational 
meetings and conferences, and to many 
individual talks with college presidents 
and deans, school superintendents, 
principals, headmasters, and headmis- 
tresses, school and college teachers, 
and students. 

It is an enterprise which contains 
more by way of intangibles, by-prod- 
ucts, derivatives, and hopes than of 
tangibles and realized gains. Almost 
in self-defense 1 have developed an 
“iceberg theory” of the Program. So 
much more lies below the surface, I 
believe, than appears at or above the 
surface. 

It is an inordinately expensive en- 
terprise for the College Board to oper- 
ate, because there are office and travel 
expenses, publications, conferences, 
and predominantly essay-type exam- 
inations which have to be prepared, 
administered, read, analyzed, and re- 
ported. During 1955-56 the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education made a 
welcome contribution, and the College 
Board put a large sum into the Pro- 


gram. To cut essential costs is not easy. 
In addition, the income is limited, for 
the number of students who take the 
examinations is small and will prob- 
ably not soar in the immediate future. 
As most readers will know, the Pro- 
gram begins with the advanced, col- 
lege-level work which the schools do. 
Two of the basic assumptions of the 
Advanced Placement Program, as they 
were of the School and College Study, 
are that able and ambitious students 
are not sufficiently challenged and that 
there are in secondary schools many 
teachers who can do the kind of teach- 
ing required by advanced, college-level 
work. That such work is being done in 
some schools is clear to me after a 
year’s experience with the Program. 
Advanced courses, college-level 
work, are for the able students, but 
there is abundant evidence to show that 
these courses “rub off” on other 
courses and that, as one high school 
principal has written me, “benefits ac- 
crue not only to the students and 
teachers involved directly but to the 
whole student body and the full staff.” 
A teacher has remarked, “The teach- 
ing of all my classes is affected and 
affected for the better by the fact that 
I had to learn new subject matter and 
methods for my college-level course.” 
For able teachers as well as for able 





The machine has not subordinated man 

















































































students, advanced, college-level work 
has proved to be a challenging, excit- 
ing experience. “For the first time in 
25 years I have had a chance to learn 
and relearn the newer concepts in 
chemistry,” a New Jersey teacher 
writes. 

“I take my life in my hands every 
time I go into that advanced class,” 
says a history teacher in a Massachu- 
setts high school. “It’s the most excit- 
ing teaching I have ever done.” 

A teacher of English in a Philadel- 
phia independent school said, not to 
me but to a group of fellow teachers, 
“I can hardly wait until I get into that 
class.” 

At a New York high school a physics 
teacher told me, “This is the kind of 
teaching you wouldn’t have to pay me 
to do.” 

Recently, a teacher told the mem- 
bers of a conference that he had ar- 
rived a little late because he did not 
want to miss his college-level course in 
mathematics. 

Finally, a 60-year-old veteran, ob- 
serving advanced classes in operation 
around him, lamented, “I was born 20 
years too soon.” 

Comments like these reflect the kind 
of contagious enthusiasm we want in 
our teachers; moreover, such enthusi- 
asm will help attract capable young 
people into the teaching profession. 

That the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram emphasizes individuals—the able 
individuals who need to have challeng- 
ing experiences in both school and col- 
lege—is noteworthy. In the Program, 
schools are invited to identify able stu- 
dents and to introduce special ad- 
vanced work for them. Tremendously 
important is this stressing of the in- 


dividual at a time when quantity 





Charles R. Keller, 
now in his second year as director of the 
Advanced Placement Program, is on 
leave from Williams College where he is 
professor of American history and litera- 
ture and history department chairman. 





threatens to eliminate even thinking 
about quality in the educational world. 

Also highly significant for schools 
is the emphasis which the Program 
places on subject matter, course con- 
tent, and accomplishment. From this 
emphasis has come constructive, crea- 
tive thinking about teaching and sub- 
ject matter, not only for able students 
but for all students. Let me use mathe- 
matics as an example. The Advanced 
Placement Program provides a three- 
year sequence of integrated mathe- 
matics which extends into analytic 
geometry and calculus in the senior 
year of high school. The Program and 
its predecessor, the School and College 
Study, are rightfully called one of the 
three major efforts now being made to 
improve secondary school mathemat- 
ics. Teachers of mathematics every- 
where have been spurred into restudy- 
ing their whole subject and planning 
new programs. 


Poses problems for schools 


The Program has problems, too, in 
schools. Some schools believe that they 
cannot offer advanced courses because 
they do not have sufficiently competent 
teachers, because they cannot have suf- 
ficiently small classes, or because they 
have enough work just dealing with 
students in ordinary courses. They pre- 
fer to treat all students alike or they 
are balked by scheduling problems. 
Satisfaction with present arrangements 
for placement of their students in vari- 
ous colleges leads some schools to do 
nothing, but it should be noted that 
certain schools with enviable college 
placement records— Andover, Exeter, 
and Lawrenceville among them--are 
staunch supporters of the Program. In 
many public high schools the advanced 
course work comes literally out of the 
hides of the overburdened teachers 
whose teaching loads are not lightened 
as they take on a college-level course in 
place of a regular one. In science, par- 
ticularly, many schools have inade- 
quate laboratory space and equip- 
ment; inadequate libraries pose diff- 
culties for advanced courses in history 
and English. 

An important and basic problem 
stems from the fact that many students 
took advanced work last year but did 
not take the examinations. Some were 
just not competent enough; others 





liked their experience in school but 
did not want college credit and be- 
lieved that on the basis of their ad- 
vanced training in school they would 
have an easy time in a freshman course 
in college. 

The examinations constitute an im- 
portant part of the Program and its 
work in schools and colleges. They 
help raise standards in the secondary 
schools and keep them raised; they 
furnish the colleges with something 
tangible, along with the School Report, 
on which to consider students for 
credit and advanced placement. 

Consider what happens if a student 
takes an advanced course but does not 
take the advanced placement examina- 
tion. The logical thing for the college 
to do is not to consider him for credit 
and advanced placement, with the re- 
sult that he very likely repeats in col- 
lege the work which he has already had 
in school. Here we have enrichment in 
reverse. 

This failure of students to take the 
examinations has been called the 
Achilles’ heel” of the Program, and 
it is clearly up to the schools and col- 
leges to work together on the problem. 
At the Program’s conference for ad- 
ministrators last summer the matter 
was discussed at some length. We con- 
cluded that the schools should be asked 
to send into the examinations all stu- 
dents doing advanced work who, in the 
opinion of their teachers, should not 
repeat in college the work done in 
school. Furthermore, we expressed the 
hope that colleges will urge advanced 
placement students to take the exam- 
inations in order to qualify for credit 
and advanced placement. 

In the Program, the colleges con- 
sider for credit and advanced place- 
ment students who perform satisfactor- 
ily in these school courses and on the 
Advanced Placement Examinations. At 
least we have made strenuous efforts 
to induce colleges to consider such stu- 
dents for credit and advanced place- 
ment. What the colleges do is crucial. 
We point out to schools the various 
advantages they derive from advanced 
work apart from college actions, but 
recognition by colleges of the work 
done by the schools is essential to the 
Program. 

A group of colleges—Bowdoin, 
Brown, Carleton, Harvard, Haverford, 
Kenyon, Massachusetts Institute of 











Technology, Middlebury, Northwest- 
ern, Oberlin, Pembroke, Radcliffe, 
Swarthmore, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wabash, Wesleyan, and Williams 
—were so-called participating colleges 
in the School and College Study. But 
as has been indicated, advanced place- 
ment students entered 94 colleges in 
1954 and 134 colleges in 1955 and re- 
ceived credit, advanced placement, or 
both in many more colleges than the 
original group. 

Under College Board sponsorship 
there are no special participating col- 
leges. An interested college has only to 
say that it endorses the Advanced 
Placement Program, approves the idea 
of schools’ trying to give college-level 
work, and will consider for credit and 
advanced placement students who per- 
form satisfactorily in college work in 
school and on the examinations. 

Many colleges with which I was in 
touch during 1955-56 were much in- 
terested in the Program. A sizable 
group reported faculty votes, in vari- 
ous forms, favorable to the Program; 
and an increased number of colleges 
considered the advanced placement 
students who matriculated this fall for 
credit and placement. Probably the 
time has come when we should ask col- 
leges to state their policies and to make 
available a list of institutions at which 
a student who takes advanced, college- 
level work in school and the Advanced 
Placement Examinations will be con- 
sidered for credit and advanced place- 
ment. We should encourage colleges to 
put statements about the Program in 
their catalogues and to issue pamphlets 
like those put out by Harvard and 
Cornell. 

There are problems: from one point 
of view we are not asking much of col- 
leges, from another we are. Advanced 
placement means that students miss 
courses which college teachers have 
labored over for years and consider 
invaluable. ““No school courses can do 
what my course does,” many a college 
teacher says—or thinks. True, perhaps, 
but the school course may do some- 
thing almost as good, and the gains for 
education as a whole which may result 
from the Program may be worth the 
sacrifice of a few advanced placements. 
Moreover, I suspect that some ad- 
vanced courses in schools may be 
better than the college courses they re- 
place. 








If the student does not take the examinations, we have enrichment in reverse 


Some college teachers in some sub- 
jects worry about school advanced 
courses that may leave gaps in a stu- 
dent’s preparation which would not be 
there if he took the college course; 
they fear a kind of “academic gap- 
osis.” But a college teacher friend has 
written that these able students are 
just the kind who will fill in gaps and 
be the better for doing so. I for one 
hope that regular college courses leave 
some gaps. In the years that lie ahead 
one way to deal with the teacher short- 
age would be to have some three-hour 
classes meet only twice a week with 
the teacher, without diminution of 
either work assigned or credit granted; 
indeed, were I back at Williams, I 
would do just this in some of our his- 
tory courses. Gaps will be created, but 
the students may get worthwhile ex- 
periences finding and filling them for 
themselves. Some of us overteach, at 
least once in a while. 

The idea of giving college credit for 
work done in secondary school bothers 
many college teachers. Why credit? 
they ask, and I reply that, although 
some students seem not to be interested 
in credit, credit has to be the coin of 
the Program. We have to play for 
keeps. Credit keeps standards up; 
credit is meaningful to school boards, 
administrators, parents, teachers, and 
students. 

But credit means acceleration, say 
some college teachers who do not like 
acceleration. Most advanced placement 
students to date have entered college 


with few course credits, one or two at 
the most; they have not accelerated— 
nor are they, for the most part, ac- 
celeration-minded. But perhaps accel- 
eration is not always a bad thing; par- 
ticularly for students who are going on 
to graduate school. Maybe in the years 
just ahead acceleration will be wel- 
comed as one way of dealing with in- 
creased numbers of students in college. 

Some colleges contend that they 
have had placement programs for 
years and have always given special 
consideration to well-prepared stu- 
dents. True, but the effectiveness and 
the extent of such placement programs 
in many colleges must be questioned. 
In addition, two other points are of 
importance. First, placement with 
School Reports on advanced work and 
with Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions is very different from placement 
without this material. Second, no 
single college placement program or 
series of college placement programs 
has had the effects that the Advanced 
Placement Program, and its predeces- 
sor, the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing, 
have had in strengthening and revital- 
izing secondary education by encour- 
aging secondary schools to do college- 
level work. 

Among problematic matters there is 
also the question of how demanding 
college faculties will be, how good a 
showing on the Advanced Placement 
Examinations they will require for 
credit and advanced placement. That 
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the examinations are difficult and that 
they are graded by readers whose 
standards are high is unquestioned. If 
college teachers think only of excep- 
tional students and grudgingly give 
credit and advanced placement only 
for examination grades of 5 and 4 
(honor grades on our 5 to 1 scale) on 
examinations which are demonstrably 
difficult and have had stiff grading, 
the Program will have a hard time. 


Colleges should be fair 


We hope that the college teachers 
will look not merely at the examina- 
tion grades but also at the school re- 
ports, the examination questions, and 
the examination books. We hope that 
they will ask, as they consider students 
for credit and advanced placement, not 
just: “Are they exceptional students 
who have made superior showings?” 
We hope they will ask, as they do of 
their own college students, “Have they 
done reasonably well in college-level 
work and on a college-level examina- 
tion?” Most advanced placement stu- 
dents will be found able, perhaps even 
exceptional, if judged fairly. 
Encouragement from the colleges, 
not just by vote but in the actual grant- 
ing of credit and advanced placement, 
is needed. At one of the Program’s 
conferences last summer a_ college 


. teacher declared, “For years we have 


been hoping that the secondary schools 
would do a better job of preparing 
students for college. Now that they are 
doing so we must not turn our backs.” 

College faculties are not easy to 
move, and there is no reason why they 
should be. In a recent letter about one 
of the summer conferences a friend 
wrote, “You should have seen some of 
the newcomers [to the Program]. In- 
ertia stood out all over them like warts 
on a toad.” But by and large college 
teachers are men and women of good 
will, and given time, patience, and con- 
tinuous endeavor, the Program may 
make even more rapid progress than 
is now hoped for. 

On the other hand, many colleges 
have been warmly receptive. Before it 
heard of the Program the University 
of Michigan had a committee on “cur- 
ricular flexibility for superior stu- 
dents.” The Harvard biology depart- 
ment agreed to accept a grade of 3 or 
better when it gave the Program’s Biol- 





ogy examination last year to a group 
of Harvard freshmen and found an ex- 
traordinarily high correlation between 
the Harvard course grades and the ex- 
amination grades. At Yale it has been 
decided that all advanced placement 
students with grades of 3 or better on 
the mathematics examination, and even 
in some cases with grades of 2, should 
have credit and advanced placement 
in mathematics. 

A general indication of the ability 
of advanced placement students to per- 
form well in college is contained in a 
study of those who entered college in 
the fall of 1954. Freshmen who took 
sophomore courses in most instances 
received grades of A or B and stood 
well in their classes at the end of their 
freshman year. A similar study of the 
advanced placement students who en- 
tered college in the fall of 1955 is now 
being made. It should be noted, too, 
that this year the secondary school stu- 
dents received better grades on the 
Advanced Placement Examinations in 
practically every subject than did the 
control groups of college students who 
took the same examinations. 

As in the schools, the Program has 
stimulated the colleges to increase their 
thinking about students as individuals. 
Another by-product has been the fact 
that some college teachers have be- 
come duplication-conscious as they 
never were before and have rethought 
their courses with a view to elimi- 
nating unncessary duplication in col- 
lege of work already done in school 
and thus lessening boredom among 
duplication-conscious students. We 





still have a long way to go, but this 
kind of thinking has already improved 
the freshman year of college for some 
students. In the “fat” years which lie 
ahead, “fat” from the point of view of 
numbers, we cannot afford the teacher 
time or the money to teach students 
things or courses that they have al- 
ready studied. 

The examinations were given at 
various centers throughout the country 
during the week of May 7 through 11. 
Each had been prepared by a com- 
mittee of four college teachers and 
two secondary school teachers, one 
from a public school and the other 
from an independent school. Twelve 
examinations similar in form to those 
of the past two years were offered. 
Only essay questions were used in the 
English composition, English litera. 
ture, and Latin examinations. The 
French, German, and Spanish exam- 
inations each featured a half-hour lis- 
tening comprehension section followed 
by essay questions. In the American 
history and European history exam- 
inations, which were given for the first 
time last May, and in the Mathematics, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics ex- 
aminations, essay questions prevailed 
but were supplemented by objective, 
multiple-choice questions. As has been 
indicated, 1,224 secondary school stu- 
dents took 2,187 examinations. 

Each examination was also taken by 
a group of college students. Thirty- 
nine colleges accorded us fine cooper- 
ation in providing these quasi-control 
groups. The examinations of both sec- 
ondary school and college students 





College credit does not mean acceleration for most advanced placement students 














were read by school and college 
teachers at the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege in Princeton, New Jersey, in mid- 
June. On July 13 the examination 
books, questions, and grades were sent 
together with interpretive leaflets and 
school reports containing course de- 
scriptions, school grades, and school 
recommendations to 138 colleges. The 
examination books and reports on the 
colleges’ actions have been sent to the 
schools on request this fall. 

When the 12 committees of exam- 
iners had their meetings last fall, I met 
with each of them. At the end of each 
committee meeting I asked three ques- 
tions: Does the examination follow the 
published course description? Is it the 
kind of examination that would be 
given at the end of a college course 
similar to the college-level course taken 
in school? Do the secondary school 
teachers on the committee consider the 
examination fair? 

The committees endeavored to set 
demanding but fair examinations but, 
in my opinion and in the opinions of 
many other people, the examinations 
were probably more difficult than 
those given at the end of corresponding 
courses in the colleges. 

It was not easy to set standards of 
grading. Certainly in several instances 
standards were higher than those used 
by college teachers in marking the 


papers of their own students. One ob- . 


server has appropriately commented 
on the “Princeton grading climate” 
that seemed to prevail at the readers’ 
sessions; we are aware of and are 
working on it. No more should be re- 
quired of secondary school seniors 
than of college freshmen. 


Heart of the Program 


I have been enthusiastic about the 
Program’s conferences for school and 
college teachers ever since I served as 
director of one of the pioneer ventures, 
a history teachers’ conference held at 
Williams in June, 1954. In my report 
on that conference I did not use the 
phrase, “familiarity breeds respect,” 
nor did I say that “we are piercing the 
‘sheepskin curtain’.” These phrases 
have only recently slipped into my 
vocabulary. But I have believed all 
along that the conferences are entitled 
to be called, as they have been, “the 
heart of the Program.” 








Forecast: a less severe grading climate 


That the key to the needed articula- 
tion of work done in school and college 
and to the proper placement of stu- 
dents in college courses lies in the 
hands of school and college teachers, 
I am convinced. Therefore, in these 
conferences we are pioneering in some- 
thing of real value for American edu- 
cation. Without elaborate programs or 
agenda but with a specific concern— 
the Advanced Placement Program— 
these conferences give school and col- 
lege teachers a chance to meet infor- 
mally in a friendly atmosphere as 
equals and partners in the same enter- 
prise, namely, the education of Amer- 
ican youth, 

Each of the nine subject-matter con- 
ferences held last June had six ses- 
sions. Although they followed no set 
pattern, discussion of the Program as 
a whole was generally followed by con- 
sideration of the school courses, of the 
college courses they replace, of teach- 
ing methods, of the examination and 
its reading, and of the course descrip- 
tion. With small groups and some free 
time, the conferences also provided op- 
portunities for informal talk. 

The nine subject-matter conferences 
and one administrators’ conference 
were held in locations ranging from 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Illinois, to Phillips Exeter Academy in 
Exeter, New Hampshire. They were 
attended by more than 600 school and 


college teachers and 50 school and col- 
lege administrators. The College Board 
is deeply indebted to the schools and 
colleges which served as hosts to the 
conferences. 

That the conferences were consid- 
ered very valuable I could prove by 
quoting from conference reports and 
from many letters which have come to 
me, and also by calling in many other 
communications which conference di- 
rectors received. The sentiments are 
those of both school and college 
teachers, many of whom call attention 
to the fact that for the first time they 
had an opportunity to meet their op- 
posite numbers and to find out what 
they are doing. 

As a result of the conferences many 
college teachers have a higher opinion 
of secondary school educators and 
education than they had, and have also 
become acutely duplication-conscious. 
[ know, too, that secondary school 
teachers enjoyed rubbing shoulders 
and exchanging ideas with college 
teachers and came away with new 
ideas and new confidence. 

The conferences were far from per- 
fect, and we shall do better another 
year. We have merely made a begin- 
ning in developing school and college 
relations at the teacher level and thus 
in genuinely articulating school and 
college programs, but the fact that we 
have made a beginning is terribly im- 
portant. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat 
what I have said on previous occa- 
sions: the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram is more than just a “program.” 
It is both a challenge to and an op- 
portunity for schools, colleges, and 
able and ambitious students. Its suc- 
cess depends on the extent to which 
schools can really give college-level 
work and the extent to which colleges 
are willing to recognize what the 
schools do. 

I cannot help feeling that something 
worthwhile is stirring in American 
education. “The evidence points to a 
successful conclusion,” the education 
editor of The New York Times has 
written of the Advanced Placement 
Program. “Those who are studying it 
at first hand are more than hopeful— 
they are confident.” Well, I am one of 
those who is studying the Program 
and I am more than hopeful and less 
than confident. 
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Higher education's unfinished business 


A broad consideration of major tasks facing higher education 


in general and college admissions officers in particular 


Frank H. Bowles has pointed out—and 
it needed pointing out—that during the 
10-year period from 1910 to 1950 the 
population of the United States in- 
creased 65 per cent while the number 
of college students increased almost ex- 
actly 10 times as fast. 

We do not get changes of such mag- 
nitude without a change in the mean- 
ing of higher education: education is 
no simple function of an increasing 
population. Three concepts should be 
analyzed if we are to sense what is hap- 
pening, not only in America but 
throughout the world. 

First, the concept of the mastery of 
natural resources and processes through 
science and technology; this reduces 
drudgery, and gives to every person 
_new power and the satisfaction of lei- 
sure time. 

Second, the concept of international 
exchange and cooperation, leading, we 
fervently hope, to world peace. 

Third, the concept of the worth and 
dignity of the individual, bolstered by 
democratic laws and religious convic- 
tions, leading finally to the embodi- 
ment of the ideal of the Golden Rule. 


“Functional” illiteracy the enemy 


Today it is held that illiteracy is in- 
imical to all three of these evolutionary 
principles. This is shown by the eager- 
ness of new nations, often with the help 
of UNESCO, to undertake vast reforms 
in child and adult education. Once these 
reforms are instituted, a “functional” 
illiteracy should be recognized and 
fought against; this I define as a dual 
defect: (1) the failure of a person to 
realize his full intellectual potential- 
ities, and (2) the failure of a govern- 
ment or other social agency to procure 
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BY GEORGE D. STODDARD 


for the nation’s security and growth a 
full complement of personnel adequate 
as to training, imagination, and char- 
acter. 

Against the background of such con- 
siderations, our concern should be, not 
that so many hope to go to college, but 
that so much talent—measured talent— 
is neglected, if not positively discour- 
aged. If we may postulate a relatively 
even geographical distribution of in- 
telligence, state by state (as I am will- 
ing to do, providing each state will es- 
tablish truly superior schools), then the 
waste is evident—let us say as between 
the high rate of college-going achieved 
in Utah and the low rates in states of 
the middle and deep South or in cities 
receiving large numbers of new ar- 
rivals, 

If there is a right and a wrong about 
this, | maintain that Utah is right. Out 
of this education in breadth there will 
come, in my opinon, a new zeal for edu- 
cation in depth. The two never were in 
conflict. Truly, education for all, let us 
say of the kind furnished by our best 
secondary schools, is compatible with 
education for the gifted. 

All other plans that have been tried 
have been found wanting and, since the 
advent of statistical methods, we know 
why. A vast amount of talent, right up 
to the genius level, escaped through the 
large meshes of old-fashioned scholas- 
tic marking systems. Nor can we be 
sure that the best of today’s examina- 
tions, with their large coefficients of 
alienation, are not also missing many 
a bright child at the time he most needs 
discovering. I should place this time 
well below the age of 10. 

In 1900 the student body in higher 
education in the United States was ex- 
actly one-third that of the secondary 
schools; in 1925 it was one-fourth, and 
in 1950 it was 38 per cent. Now, in 

1956, it is 38 per cent, and the United 
States Office of Education estimates 
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that in 1964 the ratio will again be one- 
third. 

These are rather stable, long-range 
statistics. They do not indicate any 
great upsurge in the rate of college at- 
tendance on the part of high school 
graduates; that is not where the pres- 
sure has been. The great upswing is in 
the expansion of the American high 
school from a student body of 700,000 
in 1900 to 8,000,000 in 1956. This phe- 
nomenon reflects the combined effect 
of growth of the country and of inten- 
sification of its interest in teen-age 
education. 

Have the high schools themselves 
changed in their intellectual demands 
upon students? We lack sufficient evi- 
dence but I am willing to express the 
opinion that the best secondary schools 
of today are superior to their ancestors 
in satisfying all-around intellectual de- 
mands. 

Now, I referred to the best of today’s 
schools, public or private. If we sam- 
ple a whole city or state, the level of 
confidence in any prediction is of a 
different order. Thus, the problem of 
teaching English continues through 
college and apparently the situation is 
worsening. For example, the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois reported in 1954 that 
twice as many high school graduates 
and three times as many college fresh- 
men and sophmores were getting fail- 
ing marks on an English qualifying 
examination as compared to the num- 
bers of failures on the test 10 years be- 
fore. 

In English as in a dozen other dis- 
ciplines we are called upon constantly 
to show advances in the validity and 
all-around effectiveness of tests and 
measurements. I say this on the sound 
premise that a test is not a work of art 
whose beauty endures. A test is, or 
should be, the last scientific word in 
measuring what it is designed to meas- 
ure, but this essence cannot be defined 
solely by experts in measurement, nor, 
for that matter, by admissions officers. 

Like many others I myself am forced 
to plead guilty to stepping beyond this 
boundary. Somewhere in every school 
or college there should be a body of 
faculty members responsible for the 
standards of admission, promotion, 
and degree granting, and for the gen- 
eral character of the curriculum. In 
such a body the test expert and the ad- 
missions officer have a rightful, useful 
place; away from it, immersed in the 








7 George D. Stoddard, 
dean of the School of Education of New 
York University, delivered the address 
from which this article is taken at the 
first College Board Seminar on. Admis- 
sions Information at Endicott, N.Y. 





technicalities of their own work, their 
function follows the classic cause-and- 
effect formula; if a, then 6. 

As counselors, we should certainly 
be reluctant to equate the value of aca- 
demic life with the baccalaureate de- 
gree or with life values that endure 
beyond the impressionable years. Sub- 
stantial programs in adult education— 
often without academic credits of any 
kind—flourish in all parts of the United 
States today and especially in the met- 
ropolitan districts. 

Business or professional persons gf- 
ten feel “short-changed” with respect 
to the technical, humane, or esthetic 
aspects of our culture, and with good 
reason: they are short-changed. It has 
taken us 300 years to learn how to in- 
tertwine the liberal and the special, 
and we still have a long way to go. Per- 
haps we need a whole new battery of 
tests under the label, “Readiness for 
Adult Education and Along What 
Lines.” Part I of this battery would be 
for persons and Part II for institutions 
of higher education. 

In specialization what we need is 
concentration without either irrational 
fragmentation or alienation of the 
learner. If scholars insist upon laying 
eggs to be hatched out as little scholars- 
in-the-making, they are sure to be dis- 
appointed; only a rare college student 
will emulate his professor. Paradoxi- 
cally, the way to find and keep alive the 
interest of the scholar-to-be is, first of 
all, to beguile him through contact with 
the sweep and power of an academic 
discipline, and then, step by step, to get 
him to pay the price, against all dis- 
traction, of working furiously on ab- 
stract problems that transcend his im- 
mediate interests. 

All the rest is statistical probability. 
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A Cambridge or an Oxford, by such 
means, coupled with institutional lon- 
gevity, will produce scores of truly 
great thinkers and leaders. We have 
every reason to believe that this fertile 
process will be sustained and will be 
shared by the University of London 
and the other great universities of the 
Commonwealth. 

A spread of academic power like 
this is well along in the United States. 
The great, combined land-grant college- 
state university is, in my opinion, the 
finest example in the modern world of 
the flowering of the university ideal. 
Historians will probably record that 
full development in depth and spread 
was a potential reserved primarily for 
institutions strongly backed by public 
funds. If later, as James B. Conant 
has predicted, our private universities 
achieve a quasi-public status, then the 
proposition will hold with still greater 
force. 

On the whole it does not seem advis- 
able for colleges to attempt to reform 
high schools through the power of the 
scholastic examination. The same can 
be said of the putative power of the na- 
tionally standardized test. It is not, for 
example, realistic to expect any mas- 
tery to result from standard high school 
language programs. What 18-year-old 


has “mastered” English? What college 
graduate has “mastered” anything? In 
a showdown on the speaking of French, 
I should expect the high school student 
to be superior to the college student 
and, in turn, with the same quality of 
teaching, I should expect that the ele- 
mentary school pupil starting a second 
language in the fourth or fifth grade 
would on the average get the jump on 
all others. 

Here, at least, in all the language 
arts, is an excellent opportunity for 
the lower schools to show the higher 
schools what can be done through the 
right combination of motivation, meas- 
urement, and curricular organization. 
At present we fall down in all three ap- 
proaches. 

Motivation, instead of moving stead- 
ily from a psychological limbo, has be- 
come an anomalous and almost useless 
term. It should be revived, studied, pol- 
ished, and put to work. Thus, in my 
experience, few teachers possess even 
a vague notion of the full implications 
of Gestalt psychology or of the re- 
markable demonstration of the late 
Kurt Lewin. Learning is like a weld; 
no amount of pounding will make up 
for the determination of the exact tem- 
perature that will cause the pieces of 
metal to flow together. We have had 
few studies of what actually takes place 
in the mind of child, youth, or adult 
when difficulties are encountered. 


Individualized tests needed 


As to measurement, I tread precari- 
ously, not knowing first-hand the full 
force of recent achievements in regard 
to intelligence, special aptitudes, ac- 
complishment, personality, and ethical 
behavior. But defensible methods of 
teaching from the first grade through 
college obviously call for the utmost re- 
finement in individualized measure- 
ment. Moreover, the measurement of 
the continuous growth pattern of child 
and youth should be accompanied by 
spiraling patterns in the complexity of 
subject matter. 

If we were to start mathematics and 
science under expert teachers in the 
first grade and offer them for 12 suc- 
cessive years, as we now do English 
and the social studies, there would be 
a new, insistent, and, in fact, alarming 
charge upon the expert examiner. For 
example, viewing mathematics as a 


continuous study for 12 precollege and 
four college years, how should we meas- 
ure the depth and spread of a pupil’s 
progress in it, let us say, between the 
seventh grade and the eighth grade? 
Unless I am mistaken our tests cannot 
do that, and even if they could, there 
would be much ground to cover, for | 
am not referring to the present “scat- 
tergun” approach to the teaching of 
technical subjects. The real test of test- 
ing will come, and it will come soon, 
when the experts are asked to map out 
the full growth of a child along signifi- 
cant lines from the preschool years 
through college and graduate or pro- 
fessional work. 

The question concerns more than 
the academic curriculum. The edu- 
cated adult in America is badly in- 
formed with respect to the meaning of 
intelligence, learning, character, or 
personality. Knowledge readily avail- 
able to the trained psychologist re- 
mains closed off to mature persons 
who are capable of profiting from it. 
We lack the practical expert amateur 
in mental hygiene and the understand- 
ing of human behavior. Actually, our 











best results thus far have come from 
the limited application of the princi- 
ples of child development to the guid- 
ance of children in the home. 

It would seem that the greatest need 
of all is for the colleges to improve 
their offerings in general, basic, or 
“core” education. That is the natural 
linkage with the secondary school and 
it is, at the same time, the best ramp to 
future specialization. 

Accordingly, I have developed a the- 
oretical formulation which I can de- 
scribe here only in brief terms. 

Let us divide the arts and humani- 
ties into two parts: (1) specialized ed- 
ucation, for example, in history, lan- 
guages, literature, science, and (2) the 
general, basic, or supplementary edu- 
cation that every student needs. 


The specialized education 


1. Students selected in terms of men- 
tal ability, special aptitude, previ- 





ous scholastic achievement, and in- 
terest. 


2. High standards of passing and pro- 


motion. proaches the advanced and technical 

3. A superior teaching staff, to in- aspects of a specialty, only majors in 
clude ranking scholars in the field. other fields who accept such work as a 

4. Superior facilities in library, labo- substantial minor or co-major can be 
ratory, and teaching aids. expected to stay with it. In any case, 

5. A coordinated program leading the students in the general and the spe- 
naturally from the baccalaureate to cialized plans are brigaded as far as 
the master’s and doctor’s programs, possible. The program which provides 
with special opportunities for the a common core of liberal arts and sci- 
interchange of students in certain ences for all has the characteristics 
majors and for travel. listed below. 


6. An adequate supply of scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and grants-in- 


: mee The general or basic education 
aid for the gifted. 


7. Provision of both education-in- 1. Compulsory attendance. 
depth (as above) and education-in- 2. No marks or promotions based on 
breadth. classroom or term examinations 
8. Facilitation of transfer to profes- (classroom tests may be used as an 
sional curricula. instructional device). 
9. Emphasis on mastery, criticism, 3. A final report based on the discus- 
and originality. sions in class and on outside read- 
10. The development of new methods ings or projects. 
of teaching, combining the best 1. Methods of teaching appropriate 
features of the tutorial and class to general education—the noblesse 
recitation, the lecture, seminar, ex- oblige that should go with compul- 
amination, and thesis. sory attendance; a sense of the wide 
A program of affiliated or prereq- sweep of the subject matter, of the 
uisite courses such as mathematics for marginal interests of the students, 
the physicist, physics for the engineer, of the dramatic, of the need to 
economics for the business student, is build habits (such as reading good 
drawn chiefly from the less advanced literature) that will persist beyond 
(undergraduate) offerings in the spe- college days; the free use of the 


cialized education. As the work ap- lecture-demonstration, motion pic- 


ture and television, great books, 
and great experiments. 

5. Books, materials, laboratory equip- 
ment, and other teaching aids de- 
signed to arouse interest, to demon- 
strate basic principles, to draw 
upon the scientific and cultural re- 
sources of home and community. 

6. Teachers who teach with zeal and 
a sense of the whole. They may or 
may not overlap the sampling of 
teachers in the specialized pro- 
gram, but one and all, they should 
regard general education for stu- 
dents in other fields as an impor- 
tant and rewarding experience. 

7. This new program in basic educa- 
tion calls for the preparation of a 
series of courses. Also there are 
some practical problems in meas- 
urement as, for example, the dis- 
covery of teacher talent and desire 
for such offerings and the evalua- 
tion of the fruitfulness and effec- 
tiveness of the plan. 

One way or another, much of this 
has been tried, but not with the clean- 
cut distinction in method, content, and 
expectation of achievement outlined 
above. 

The total proposal is shot through 
with new testing demands. We shall be 
expected to stress the excitement of 
learning, the clarity that comes with 
debate, the satisfaction of excellence in 
something somewhere along the line. 
In basic education everybody enjoys 
amateur status—a point often over- 
looked by zealous purveyors of pack- 
aged facts. If the amateur turns profes- 
sional, then the rules of the game are 
changed. In my scheme he enters the 
territory of specialization and now, 
like a competing athlete, he is trained, 
pounded, rubbed and sweated; if he 
demurs he is asked to try another spe- 
cialty, or perhaps to go elsewhere. 

Perhaps, somewhere, it will be fea- 
sible to give this plan literally the “col- 
lege try.” 

Does not the answer to a better link- 
ing of secondary and higher education 
lie in a stronger sense of continuity be- 
tween the two? Neither should try to 
reform the other. Were our best high 
schools to ape our worst colleges, what 
would be the gain? At the same time, 
we do not want our worst high schools 
to drag down the performance or the 
level of expectation of the colleges. In 
effect, they would do this if they re- 
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ceived assurance in advance that all 
their graduates would be acceptable as 
college students. 

Since land-grant colleges and state 
universities are susceptible to such 
pressures, it is noteworthy that many 
of them have developed elaborate test- 
ing and counseling programs. Doubt- 
less they manage to scare away a large 
percentage of the least able applicants. 
More forthrightly, having admitted 
students freely, they proceed to drop 
them freely. Thus at the University of 
Illinois only one-third of the entering 
freshman class shows up four years 
later to receive the baccalaureate de- 
gree, as compared to a national aver- 
age of 50 per cent. 

On the positive side we have such 
promising beginnings as those being 
made by William Everitt, Stewart 
Cairns, and their colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in trying to find a 
common ground between high school 
and university programs in mathe- 
matics and science. In this attempt these 
men work through joint high school- 
college committees. Perhaps the situ- 
ation would improve if there were an 
exchange of teachers. 

The range of talent among students 
in the college classroom is substantial, 
but it is greater in the last year of com- 
pulsory high school attendance in a 
given school district. The high school 
. audience is a captive one. At the col- 
lege level even the most reluctant stu- 
dent was persuaded to go through the 
many motions that admissions officers 


require of all candidates; he gambled 


something in the business of higher 


education. 


College education for all? 


In any event, those of us in college 
work should not look too sharply at the 
motives of entering students. If they 
came to college for the wrong reasons, 
let us appeal to them to work and suc- 
ceed for the right reasons. This lifting 
of the sights for all students, even of 
the least promising, is as important as 
any other function in a dean’s office. 
But of course it has to be done realisti- 
cally; the least promising students 
must sometimes be discouraged from 
embarking on overambitious plans. 
This leads to territory beyond the 
moral obligation of a given counselor 
or college. Does the United States owe 


to every bright and willing young per- 
son the right to a college education? 
The very question has an odd sound, 
for the United States has not taken 
much responsibility for education, ex- 
cept for Indians and military officers. 
The former have not entered exten- 
sively into higher education. No edu- 
cation was provided under the G1 Bills 
—only the payment of tuition to exist- 
ing institutions, some of which ex- 
panded like balloons. There is no fed- 
eral aid to higher education in general, 


although there is a substantial amount 
of it for special purposes, as in agricul- 
ture. 

In other words the United States 
recognizes the importance of educa- 
tion but is not prepared to make of it a 
national issue. There is no such thing 
as a national system or national sup- 
port of existing district and state 
systems. This situation, confusing to 
foreign observers, is not without its 
safeguards. There is much freedom to 
vary and no one at all to prevent a Har- 
vard University from drawing ahead 
of some obscure little denominational 
college. However, the one thing all 
higher institutions have in common— 
academic freedom—is attacked just as 
wildly at Harvard, Yale, Illinois, or 
California as in the most obscure col- 
lege, and perhaps more so. 

But my point is this: nobody can 
point a finger at any American college 
or university charging that it is failing 
to do its national duty by holding to 
standards, or staying small, or charg- 
ing high fees. There simply is no na- 
tional duty in this respect. There is 
only the academic duty to offer some- 
thing decent and right to the student 
body and, if possible, at the same time 
to advance learning. In this indirect 
way an institution’s sense of contribut- 
ing to the national welfare doubtless is 
fostered. 


The relation of a public school sys- 
tem to a city or a state, or of a state col- 
lege to a state, is radically different. 
There we have a direct line of support, 
control, and expectation—a responsi- 
bility shared conspicuously by school 
executives and government bodies. 
What the state of California says about 
nursery schools, junior colleges, state 
colleges, and state universities really 
counts. But as a result the United 
States as a nation is the happy or un- 
happy recipient of the product of 
schools and colleges that “belong” to 
the people of a community and a state. 

Accordingly, it is often irrelevant to 
talk about national tests, scholarships, 
or educational plans; frequently it 
would be more accurate to refer to 
a nation-wide coverage. The Scotch, 
French, Danes, or Japanese may refer 
with some clearness to the status of 
education in their countries, but how 
shall we make comparable statements 
that are true for both New York’s West- 
chester County and rural Alabama? 

So, we temporize. As a nation, we 
view with alarm; as a city or state, we 
neglect with ease. When we are in a 
mood to be fearful of Russia, we talk 
impressively about the ability of 
America to compete—meaning, really, 
the ability of 48 states and two terri- 
tories and 5,000 school districts sepa- 
rately to come to the conclusion that 
the cold war of ideas needs help from 
the parts of the nation, if not from the 
whole. 

Now this has something to do with 
the professional status of admissions 
officers. Their saddest task, I presume, 
is to measure and reflect upon the 
great wastage of human talent in most 
of our states; for some states, it is noth- 
ing less than shocking. It is not just a 
matter of missed opportunities. Some- 
where along the line, millions of able 
youth have lost their zest for learning. 
They have gone the easy way of listen- 
ing without learning, watching without 
doing, “thinking” without any original 
thoughts. We might call them intellec- 
tual delinquents. Anybody who has 
tried to measure the subtle differences 
between those who use their brains, 
naturally and delightedly, and those 
who do not, has no illusions about the 
difficulty of his task. I, for one, never- 
theless hope that the individual admis- 
sions officer laboring at this task never 
gives up. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Participation, volume up 


153 colleges join: The number of col- 
leges participating in the College 
Scholarship Service rose to 153 as the 
Service began its third year of opera- 
tion this fall. Of the 153 participants 
for 1956-57, 130 are College Board 
member colleges and 23 are nonmem- 
bers (see list, page 29). Last year, 115 
member colleges and 15 nonmembers 
were participants. 

With increased participation and the 
normal yearly increase in college- 
going students, the number of parents’ 
confidential statements handled by css 
this year will, according to conserva- 
tive estimates, exceed 35,000. Almost 
30,000 parents’ confidential _state- 
ments, the form on which parents re- 
port their income, assets, expenses, 
and other data to participating col- 
leges, were filed with the Service in 
1955-56. 

On the average, 2.17 copies of each 
of these 30,000 statements were made, 
and sent by Css to colleges designated 
by parents to receive them. 


84 order computations: More colleges 
have also subscribed to the Css com- 
putation service this year—84 as 
against last year’s 77. Of this year’s 
group, 56 have ordered computations 
on all of their scholarship applicants 
and 28 on some of their applicants. It 
is expected that css will perform com- 
putations on about the same number 
of cases as it did last year, 15,000. 
The computation service, which was 
introduced last year and is available 
to only participating colleges, calcu- 
lates from the data supplied on the 
parents’ statement an estimate of rea- 
sonable parents’ contribution from in- 
come and assets toward the cost of the 
scholarship applicant’s education. 


Form supplemented 


For business or farm owners: To the 
basic parents’ statement form Css has 
added a supplement which owners of 
businesses or farms are asked to com- 
plete. Developed last year, the supple- 


ment is designed to determine the “as- 
set strength” of farmers and small 
businessmen filling out the form. 

The supplement has also been added 
to the version of the form that has been 
adapted for college use in renewing 
and reviewing the size of financial aid 
awards to upperclassmen. These spe- 
cial upper-class forms are printed on 
yellow paper and are used only at col- 
leges, without being transmitted to and 
duplicated by Css as in the case of the 
regular white forms for entering stu- 
dents. 

Copies of the yellow form may be 
ordered by colleges from Css at a cost 
of seven cents each. Some 80 colleges 
bought 25,000 copies of it last year. 


Computation fees rise 


One-dollar charge set: By action of 
the css Committee, the charge for all 
computations ordered by colleges in 
1956-57 has been set at one dollar each 
regardless of whether the college or- 
ders computations on all or only some 
of its applicants. 

Last year’s charges were 50 cents 
each if the college ordered computa- 
tions on all its scholarship applicants 
filing forms through the Service and 
one dollar each if the college ordered 
computations on some applicants. 

Sponsored scholarship programs 
buying computations on their candi- 
dates will be charged a cost price of 
three dollars apiece for them in 1956- 
57. This policy of charging at cost will 
also apply to the use of other materials 
and services of Css by sponsors. 


Revised manual issued: Two copies of 
the css Computation Manual, 1956-57 
Edition, were sent in November to each 
College Board member college and to 
each nonmember college participating 
in the Service. The revised and ex- 
panded edition outlines the basic pro- 
cedures recommended by the Css sub- 
committee on computation and fol- 
lowed by the Css computation service, 
giving illustrative sample cases and in- 
corporating modifications in the pro- 
cedures worked out last year. 


New features of the book include ~ 
summary reports on CSS studies of 
such matters as the financial circum. 9 
stances and other characteristics of ap- 
plicants and their families, the con- 
sistency of the central computation 
service in estimating reasonable 
parents’ contribution, and the influ. 
ence of occupational and other factors 
on the relative size of parents’ offers | 
toward their children’s college ex- | 
penses. A detailed index has also been 
added in the new edition. 

Additional copies of the book may ~ 
be purchased by college officers at a 
cost of two dollars per copy. Princi- 7 
pals or headmasters of secondary 
schools may obtain loan copies for in- 
spection over a 30-day period upon 
request, 


“Overlap” tables compiled 


Cover °54-5 participants: Each of the i : 
95 colleges that participated in the css 7 
in 1954-55 was sent two “overlap” 
tables this fall. The first chart shows 
the numbers of scholarship applicants. 
each college had alone or in comme . 
with each other college among the 95) 
in that year, while the second chart 
gives similar figures on the college 
actual offers of scholarship aid to tho 
applicants. The tables were prepared 
from the first “consolidated reports” 
made by the Service. ; 
Data from which the second con 
solidated reports are being compiled 
was recently received by Css from th 
130 colleges that participated in 19 
56. Fulfilling a Service requiremen 
each of the 130 submitted a list givin 
the names of all of its 1955-56 scholar 
ship applicants and all financial ai 
offers and awards made by the college 
to them. 4 
From these lists will be prepared 
consolidated report for each college 
which will give all its scholarship ap 
plicants for the year and all tenden 
and awards made them by the ot 
1955-56 css colleges. The second com 
solidated reports will be mailed to t 


colleges in late January or early Fe 


ruary. 
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